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Marine-Photography 


B. F. LANGLAND 


OR variety of charm and interest, ma- 
K rine-photography is incomparable. The 

combinations possible in the elements 
making up a marine-view are infinite; every 
change in the season, the hour of the day, every 
change in the direction of the light and of the 
wind, alters the aspect of the scene. It is hard 
to realize that the elements which make up the 
black skies, the storm-lashed waters, the wild 
waves that pound and tear at the shores during 
the winter-storms, are the same elements that 
go to make up the summer seascape, when the 
rippling waves murmur on the yellow sands, 
when the white-winged yachts flit about over 
the purple waters, and the white cumulus clouds 
float in the blue above; yet so they are, and 
each change has its charm, each is worthy of 
study, and of the best efforts of the brush or 
the lens. 

In marine-work, photography is a worthy 
rival of painting, as is witnessed by the work of 
such masters of marine-photography as F. J. 
Mortimer, William Norrie and many others, 
reproductions of whose pictures have appeared 
on many of the pages of past numbers of 
Puoro-Era. Study these pictures; and what 
these men have done, others may do. Study 
the view, plan out the picture, make exposures 
under all sorts of conditions, analyze the results, 
and then, when that supreme moment comes — 
when subject, light, wind, sea and sky are all 
harmonious, the masterpiece will be recognized 
and secured. 

The marine-photographer must be a man of 
patience, for days, months and seasons may pass 
before the elements combine to form the harmo- 
nious whole he has conceived; he needs also to 
be a man of instant decision; for when that 
moment comes, the opportunity must be seized, 
and the exposure made then and there. 

It would be hard to say just what form of 
equipment is best for use in marine-photo- 
graphy ; but probably the best all-around cam- 
era for this class of work is one that can be 


managed without a stand, and this virtually 
limits the size to five by seven and below; one 
should be chosen that is adapted to either plates 
or film. The lens should be of fairly-long focus, 
as it is often impossible to approach the subject 
closely, and it is desirable to have the image 
on the plate of a fair size. A wide-angle lens 
covers too much, and will not do if pictorial 
results are desired. “ Art is the emphasis of the 
characteristic ; ’ concentrate the attention upon 
the essentials of the scene, remembering always 
that “ simplicity is the keynote” of a successful 
marine; try to see how much can be left out, 
not how much can be gotten in. A long-focus 
lens will help to pick out that part of the view 
necessary to the picture, without encumbering it 
with extraneous and disturbing surroundings. 

The shutter should be a good one and of 
medium speed, for the exposure in marine-work 
rarely has to be extremely fast; and as the 
lens will frequently need to be stopped down in 
order to yield the depth of focus desired, there 
is no need to worry about the speed of the 
shutter. 

The plates or film for marine-work should by 
all means be of the orthochromatic and non- 
halation class, and these will produce the best 
results in connection with a pale yellow ray- 
filter; one requiring not more than three times 
the exposure needed without it, should be 
chosen. Marine-views do not ordinarily require 
color-correction filters, the ray-filter being used 
principally to save the whites of the sails and 
the clouds. The use of this filter does not call 
for an increased exposure, when one remembers 
that the actinic quality of the light above the 
water is almost double that over the land. On 
a bright day, with lens stopped to F/8, a rapid 
orthochromatic plate will be fully timed with an 
exposure of 14; second. A slow exposure on a 
marine-view is preferable to a very fast one, as 
a slight blur in the breaking wave, or in the 
foam under the bow of a rapidly-moving ves- 
sel, or in the eddying wake under the stern, 
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FIRE-BOAT IN ACTION 


_ gives a better impression of motion, a greater 


appearance of life and action. The very rapid 
exposure stops all motion, and gives the water 
the effect of being carved out of some immobile 
material, stony, dead. 

The point of view in making seascapes is 
important. When vessels are a prominent fea- 
ture in the picture, a view showing the bow is 
usually best, a three-quarter front view is prob- 
ably more frequently chosen than any other, 
and rightly so; a similar view from the rear is 
also pleasing; broadside-views are not, as a rule, 
desirable, and should not be taken unless in- 
tended for some special purpose, nor should the 
exposure be made from a height; such pictures 
give the impression of a birdseye-view and are 
not pictorial. Keep the camera low. 

The best time to make marine-pictures — as 
well as landscapes —is during the early morn- 
ing-hours, before ten o’clock, and in the late 
afternoon after four o’clock ; then the sun’s rays 
fall at a low angle over the water, and vessels 
and waves cast shadows which impart to the 
scene life and relief —lacking under the verti- 
eal rays of the mid-day sun. In photographing 
the waves, work against the light as much as 
possible without letting the direct rays of the 
sun shine into the lens; this brings the shadow 
side of the waves towards the camera, and adds 
much to the pictorial effect. 

For many marine-views there is neither pos- 
sibility nor time to use the ground-glass ; there- 
fore an efficient view-finder is a necessity, one 
that is in absolute register with the plate. A 
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direct view-finder on top of the camera is prob- 
ably the best for all-around use. A little de- 
vice, easily made and to be used when the other 
is not available, is a little triangle fixed to the 
top of the camera, the base over the center of 
the plate, and the apex pointing to the center of 
the lens. A glance alung the edge of the 
triangle out into space will show just what is 
within the angle of view of both lens and plate. 
The triangle is proportioned according to the size 
of the plate and the focal length of the lens ; for 
instance, if the focal length of the lens be 6 
inches, the size of the plate 4 x 5 inches and the 
view to be taken upright, the base-line would 
be 4 inches and the side-lines 614 inches, this 
to be reduced proportionately to the desired 
size. This device is useful in stormy and wet 
weather when an ordinary view-finder cannot 
be employed to advantage. 

A waterproof-covering for the camera is 
another necessity in stormy, wet weather ; it may 
be made of any flexible, waterproof material 
fitted closely over the front of the camera, with 
an opening for the lens. A stout rubber-band 
should be inserted around the edge, so that when 
in use it will fit snugly about the flange of the 
lens. A similar opening in the bottom of the 
cover will enable the tripod-head to be inserted ; 
the back part of the cover should be made 
large and loose, to allow plate-holders to be in- 
serted and removed, or the films to be changed. 
The cover is secured to the camera by a broad 
strap so placed that it does not interfere with 
the insertion of the plate-holders, and a strap 
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A GOOD BREEZE 


around the back of,the cover will keep it tightly 
closed. 

A shutter which works in front of the lens is 
the best for work in wet weather, as it will 
keep the moisture from the lens, where its pres- 
ence would prevent a successful exposure. A 
lens-cap may be used, to be removed at the in- 
stant of exposure and replaced as rapidly as 
possible ; but the less one has to do in operating 
the camera under adverse conditions of wind 
and weather, the greater the chance of success. 

Any developer properly used is suitable for 
marine-exposures ; one should strive for softness 
and detail, or for brilliancy and contrast, accord- 
ing to the character of the subject and the pro- 
posed printing-medium. 
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Most of the printing-processes commonly in 
use at the present time make satisfactory posi- 
tives of marine-subjects. For some scenes the 
blueprint process is particularly good; for 
others a dark green carbon-print seems to bring 
out the best qualities. As a rule, however, a 
black and white print is preferable ; and for this 
purpose there is nothing to compare with plati- 
num paper for bringing out the delicate details, 
the softness, or the brilliancy and contrast which 
may be in the negative. 
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Be active mentally, physically, morally. 
Faculties permitted to lie dormant, cease to be. 
Miss Reineke. 
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Selection, Care and Storage of Dryplates 


DAVID J. COOK 


his tools,” is particularly applicable 

to those workers in photography who 
are always finding fault with their sensitive 
material. One hears frequently expressions like 
these: “The last lot of plates was certainly 
fogged ;” “I know those plates are of a dif- 
ferent emulsion than what I ordered, they work 
so flat;” “I don’t see why these plates fix out 
so.” “It is next to impossible to develop these 
plates to normal density.” We have all been 
guilty of making similar statements at some 
time in our experience, when the fault has been 
due to carelessness or to lack of knowledge of 
the nature of the sensitive material; and it is a 
fact that a great many of the poor negatives 
obtained by the photographer are traced directly 
to carelessness in storing and keeping the sensi- 
tive product. 

To avoid possible defects, plates should be pur- 
chased in unbroken case lots, if possible, direct 
from the manufacturer or through a reliable 
dealer in photographic supplies. This is not only 
cheapest, but it ensures fresh goods, an impor- 
tant item in the matter of good results. The 
toughening or hardening of the emulsion com- 
mences immediately when the plate is coated, 
and with increasing age the plate becomes 
more difficult of manipulation and is less likely 
to yield satisfactory results. The gelatine coat- 
ing, being of the nature of a refined glue (ani- 
mal gluetin), is such, that it will readily 
decompose in the presence of moisture and heat. 
In the dry state it is transparent, glossy and 
brittle, and keeps well. One should, therefore, 
provide a dry, cool place in which to store 
plates. 

The gelatino-bromide-of-silver emulsion is 
one of the most highly sensitive compounds 
known to chemical science. It is easily affected 
by the action of the light and the developing- 
solution, and one should use care to protect it 
not only from these agencies, but from mois- 
ture; extremes of temperature; gases — ben- 
zine, ammonia, gasoline and coal-gas; smoke 
and dirt; as well as from any chemical sub- 
stance out of place. Gelatine dissolves readily 
in hot water, forming a liquid, and great care 
should be exercised to keep all chemical solu- 
tions and baths as cool as is consistent with 
reasonable speed of development. No bad 
effects come from cold solutions unless slightly 
increased contrast at the very early stages of 


TT old saying, ‘ A poor workman blames 


development and slight retarding of the devel- 
oper can be so considered. It is not advisable 
for the tyro to carry his solutions above 80° 
Fahrenheit, and the nearer he can keep them at 
from 65° to 70°, the better, as aside from the 
tendency to soften the emulsion unduly, the 
plates are likely to be flat and fogged. Of 
course, “tropical plates” can be handled at 
higher temperatures; but they are used little 
outside the tropics. 

A high-class photographic dryplate will carry 
a coating of gelatine emulsion that is insoluble, 
at normal temperature, but which is permeated 
easily by the various baths and solutions through 
which it may pass. 

To get the most from sensitive media, then, 
one should not store them in the developing- 
room, as this is usually damp and poorly venti- 
lated. They should be kept rather in a cool, 
dry room, one that is sweet and clean, and in 
a uniform temperature of about 70° Fahren- 
heit; such a room, indeed, as one would be 
pleased to live in. They should be placed on 
shelving, off the floor, and upon edge, so as to 
avoid undue pressure and consequent abrasion- 
markings and breakage. 

The manufacture of a dryplate is a very 
delicate and exacting process; it requires ex- 
treme care and skill of a high order. Dis- 
tilled water is used in all chemical compounds 
and mixtures. The air is freed of moisture 
before it is allowed to associate with the coated 
plate. Every precaution is used to exclude dirt 
and dust. Nothing but the purest chemicals 
are used. Each batch of emulsion is tested 
several times during the process of manufacture 
both before and after coating the plate, so there 
is little chance of a poor lot of plates to get 
upon the market. Is it not, therefore, unrea- 
sonable and unjust in the photographer to 
exercise less care in his manipulations, and then 
blame the manufactured product for his unsuc- 
cessful results ? 

Of the many varieties of ordinary dryplates, 
the slow, fast and extra fast are principally 
used. The slow plate is generally used in com- 
mercial work, copying and pure landscape-photo- 
graphy, the fast for ordinary portraiture, and 
the extra fast for instantaneous exposures 
(moving objects), children’s pictures, flashlight- 
work, and where the volume of light is small. 
They do not differ in keeping-qualities, but differ 
not a little in latitude of exposure, and show a 
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WINTER IN MILWAUKEE HARBOR 


marked difference in recording the contrasts of 
blacks and whites. Other things being equal, a 
strong developing-solution should be used on 
the slow plate, a normal solution on the medium 
fast plate, and a weak developing-solution on 
the extra-fast plate. 

Aside from these, we have the color-sensitive 
(isochromatic or orthochromatic) plates. These 
also differ in sensitiveness and not only to 
actinic light but to nearly all colors of the spec- 
trum. They possess the qualities that give in 
the finished print correct or equal color (tonal) 
values. The advantages of using such plates 
are, of course, obvious. In development they 
may be handled much the same as ordinary 
plates, but should be protected from the devel- 
oping-light as much as possible for they will fog 
in red light if exposed long enough. Next to 
the color-sensitive plate we have the nonhalation 
plate, which, as the name implies, is not subject 
to halation, preventing, as it does, the spreading 
or encroachment of the highlights onto the 
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shadow portions. They are most useful in 
photographing interiors, woodland-scenes, cloud- 
studies, etc., where there is great contrast of 
blacks and whites; and, as they are made of 
two separate coatings of different sensitiveness, 
one coating being applied on top of the other, 
none but a very weak developing-solution should 
be used. These plates keep well, but one should 
get them fresh, when possible, particularly the 
color-sensitive variety. The ideal plate, per- 
haps, is the one which possesses both color-sensi- 
tiveness and nonhalation-qualities, and is the best 
for all-around work. By using a weak developing- 
solution and developing-light, one will be amply 
repaid for the extra care taken. 

Be it known, that the photographic sensitized 
plate is the means by which is recorded the 
relation of the light or scale of light intensities 
reflected by the subject. Hence, if one aim to 
produce perfect pictures, nothing but first-class 
sensitive material should be used. Economiz- 
ing here, will lead only to disappointment. 
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Fastidious people patronize those photographers 
who are skilled in the principles of composition, 
light and shade, and who are familiar with the 
latest phases of their art ; and their proficiency 
will count for naught, unless they select a dry- 
plate capable of rendering all the delicate tonal 
values, modeling, detail, brilliancy and atmos- 
phere as seen on the ground-glass. 

It is obvious that no one particular make of 
plate can be recommended to the exclusion of 
all others. All have merit, and one cannot go 
astray if his choice be one of the standard 
makes advertised in Puoro-Era; for while 
they may differ in minor qualities, they are 
essentially alike and should give good results in 


the hands of the capable worker. That plate is 
best with which one is most familiar ; and in se- 
lecting a plate one should be governed by the 
kind of work to be done. Let him then choose 
a plate of a variety best suited to his require- 
ments, one which will yield results with the least 
amount of manipulation, and then keep to it; 
for it is only by working along lines of least re- 
sistance that pictures are produced with ease and 
certainty. If one have poor results, he should en- 
deavor to duplicate the defect before casting 
blame upon the maker. If such a course be pur- 
sued, it will not only fasten the blame where it 
rightfully belongs, but will also greatly increase 
the knowledge and power of the photographer. 


Cold Light 


ROFESSOR CHARLES DUSSAUD, of 
P Paris (a pioneer of wireless telegraphy), 

has recently given a demonstration in 
London of what threatens to be a veritable 
revolution in lighting-power, which will be of 
~ particular interest to photographers. By its 
use the production of heat in the use of electric 
light in lanterns and kinematographs is entirely 
avoided, hence its title “cold light.” At the 
demonstration he proved conclusively, by experi- 
ment, that the light could be enclosed in a pro- 
jecting-lantern, with paper as a substitute for 
Russian iron, without the slightest risk of over- 
heating and fire. He also showed that such 
interesting objects as the interior of the human 
mouth and throat could, by its means, be pro- 
jected on to a screen for demonstration or other 
purposes in their natural coloring without the 
slightest inconvenience to the owner from the 
heating of the lamp —a tiny thing an inch or 
so in diameter. For lanternists the special 
advantage was shown to be that lantern-slides 
made of film could be safely used in place of 
glass, thus avoiding the annoyance of weight, 
expense, danger of breakage, and difficulty of 
conveyance. 

The system is a highly ingenious one, and it 
combines with the absence of heat an enormous 
increase in lighting-power. To be strictly un- 
scientific, everyone knows that if a lamp is 
attached to a higher voltage than that for which 
it is made, it gives a fine increased light for a 
short time and then bursts. Professor Dussaud 
attaches an ordinary four-candle-power lamp to 
double the voltage for which it is made, and it 
gives at once a 100 candle-power light ; nor does 
it burst, or even grow warm. He obtains this 
end by interrupting the current. This can be 


done with a single lamp by cutting off the cur- 
rent for the fraction of a moment and then 
restoring it, and repeating this operation; or, 
better still, by using three of the small lamps 
revolving, so that each one touches a contact 
and is lighted, and then has a double period of 
rest, during which such fraction of heating, if 
any, as it has received is cooled out and lost. 
So far as the eye can perceive, the lighting is 
continuous. Actually, the three little lamps are 
revolving. One is lighted, is revolved past the 
point of contact, and the next then glows in its 
place. The immense increase in lighting-power 
is obtained without any increase in consump- 
tion. The advantage of this to the lanternist 
should be incalculable, and the densest color- 
slides should be showable from the ordinary 
domestic supply. It is claimed that, by the use 
of this non-heating light, celluloid may be safely 
utilized in the kinematograph. Moreover, the 
light can be produced from a very small battery 
or accumulator, and therefore in an unwired 
building. It was quite a revolution in itself to 
see a tiny lamp in work at the demonstration, 
showing bravely a colored slide in a four-yard 
circle on the screen, and shaming by its per- 
formance an arc-lamp in a lantern double its 
size on a neighboring table. A special advan- 
tage of this system for the kinematograph should 
be that by its use the film can be stopped at any 
moment for demonstration or other purpose ad 
libitum. — The Amateur Photographer. 


No portrait by photography ever made is so 
good that it cannot be improved upon. It 
should be the constant aim of each of us to make 
that better portrait. — J. C. Strauss. 
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GRAZING 


RICHARD M. PERTUCH 


The Camera as a Friend 


RICHARD M. PERTUCH 


hood will develop later into a professional 

occupation or a pleasant pastime for life. 
The latter is my case. I was always very fond 
of drawing and painting; but my first impulse 
to use a camera arose from an episode forty- 
five years ago. In the High-School at Reichen- 
bach, Saxony, Germany, we boys had to pass 
through a dark cabinet about 6 feet square to 
get to another apartment. Once, while playing 
* hide-and-seek,” I was compelled to keep quiet 
in that cabinet. Looking around, I noticed 
that light, passing through the keyhole of a 
door which was opposite a large window, gave 
a shadow-picture of the window on the other 
door. Great was my astonishment to see a boy 
move across in that picture, but upside down. 
This was sufficient for me to break up the game. 
Then some of the boys had to perform in turn 
various grotesque movements in front of the 
window in order to give all a chance to see the 
miniature reversed reproductions. The discovy- 
ery was at once conveyed to our class-teacher, 
and the news saved us from a flogging for being 
late after recess. After a personal inspection 
of these shadowgraphs by the teachers, we were 


if is odd how sometimes a fancy in child- 


given a lecture on the camera-obscura; but I 
fail to remember if our big camera with the 
keyhole-photography was sufficiently explained. 
Not long after this I built my first * camera.” 
It consisted of a cigar-box with a lens (ordi- 
nary biconvex magnifier) in front; a piece of a 
looking-glass placed in a slanting position in the 
back; and a cut-out at the top, over which 
opening was placed a piece of oiled paper. 
With this oufit I roamed about making pencil- 
sketches. My favorite visit was to a hill over- 
looking the ancient town of Mylau and its old 
castle. Years after in Minnesota, while laid up 
nursing a broken leg, my leisure time was again 
used in making a photographic outfit, this time 
using silvered albumen paper in place of sensi- 
tized plates, fully satisfied that I would obtain 
a negative impression. 

In 1880 I made the acquaintance of a real 
amateur photographer, who was very much 
pleased to find in me a pupil willing to learn 
the so-called “ Schwarze Kunst.” I was soon 
the owner of a 5 x 8 (stereoscopic) camera, and 
I shall never forget the developing of my first 
dryplate, bought at $2.75 a dozen from the firm 
of Cooms & Seed, St. Louis. It was the most 
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THE OLD PUMP 


fascinating fifteen minutes I ever spent in a 
darkroom. As a reproduction of the subject — 
my first home as a married man—it was a 
success. Iron and oxalate were used as a 
developer. The printing-medium was albumen 
paper, which I silvered myself. From that 
time on, the camera has been my constant com- 
panion, whether tramping alone through the 
country, with my family or with my pupils. I 
have never been without it at physical training 
exhibitions, several visits to world fairs and 
three tours in Europe. For ten years I used a 
camera of my own construction. It was a sub- 
stantial box made of walnut. Many times it 
has been mistaken for a pigeon-carrier, and very 
often it has been used as a seat for my children. 
But it has served me faithfully. Fitted with a 
Collinear lens and a shutter of my manufac- 
ture, my camera has failed me but twice, when 
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only a small screw-driver was necessary to 
make the repairs. This fad, as some call it, is 
my recreation from my regular duties as teacher 
of physical training, which occupation I have 
followed for thirty-five years. I have never 
grown tired of my hobby; I always find some- 
thing new to learn. 

Several photographic magazines, PHoro-ERA 
for one, and some from abroad, have been my 
instructors. If only amateurs would stop snap- 
ping at random and study the principles of 
picture-making, a lasting interest and pleasure 
would be found in photography. Many of my 
prints are in the possession of friends, who 
seem to prize them as souvenirs and also as 
specimens of pictorial photography. My own 
collection consists mostly of lantern-slides, of 
which I have made about three thousand. 
They have enabled me to give many pleasant 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 


evenings to my family, friends and pupils. An 
invitation to be present at one of my lantern- 
slide exhibitions seems always to be appreciated. 
How amusing it is for my grown-up pupils to 
see themselves on the screen as when they were 
boys and girls; and what a delight for the 
little ones to view their own portraits in this 
manner! My grandchildren’s first question on 
their visit is: ‘“Grosspapa, zeigst Du heute 
Bilder?” And grandpapa himself likes to see 
the pictures of bygone days with their many 
pleasant memories. Yes, it is strange to have 
still the same longing for picture-making as in 
the days of one’s youth; but what a difference 
between those pencil-sketches on oiled paper 
and the finished photographs of to-day! What 
progress, indeed, has been achieved during these 
many years! 

My methods in photography have varied con- 
siderably during this long period. In the 
main I have followed the instructions of the 
manufacturers of plates and papers; but as I 
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take a great delight in experimenting, I have 
tried many different formulas and nearly all 
the developing-agents on the market, always 
aiming to produce the ideal negative. How 
often I have returned to pyro, I do not know ; 
but at present it is my favorite developer. 
Never stronger than one grain to the ounce is 
used for tray-development, except for copying 
and glass-positives ; then two grains are suffi- 
cient. The developer is mixed fresh as I use it 
—the best and cheapest way for the amateur. 
Tank-development does not interest me. Judg- 
ing the density is my invariable guide in develop- 
ing plates. 

The orthochromatic non-halation plate is the 
best for my all-around work, while film-packs are 
used on my travels. I have found some of the 
English and French plates very fine in render- 
ing atmospheric conditions and giving good tone- 
value in the negative. A ray-filter is frequently 
a help in this respect. For a time it was a 


hobby of mine to improve negatives by making 
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positives of them, then darkening such parts as I 
found necessary, also adding clouds if desirable. 
Such a positive often consisted of three or more 
plates bound together, from which a negative 
was made on a larger plate, and in the camera. 
The result was not always successful, my artistic 
ability not being sufficient for such faking. The 
better plan for me was to try to get what I 
wanted by correct exposure, proper development 
and printing-quality. Gaslight and bromide 
papers are the most practical printing-mediums 
for my work. Ortol, duratol and amidol are 
my favorite developing-agents. 

My camera-outfits consist of a 4 x 5 reflex of 
my own construction, a + x 5 Premo and a 
5 x 7 view-camera. The reflex has two lenses 
of 61-inch focus, a Taylor & Hobson for focus- 
ing, and a Collinear with a home-made shutter. 
For the 5 x 7 camera I have a Zeiss Tessar of 
10-inch focus and a Verito of 9-inch focus with 
a Thornton & Pickard shutter fitted to the rear 
of each. I favor using the rear or front com- 
bination of the Collinear or Verito, avoiding 
hair-like sharpness as much as possible. The 
latter lens gives a very pleasing effect with its 
25-inch focus. It also enables me to use a 
larger stop and to get less halation than with 
the complete lens. Should a negative be objec- 
tionably sharp, the enlarging-camera with the 
Verito lens gives me the most pleasing soft-focus 
effect over all other methods. For such work I 
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use daylight. An old 5 x 7 view-camera is 
attached to an 8 x 10 window in my darkroom, 
and two sheets of ground-glass, 6 inches apart, 
furnish an evenly illuminated surface. An 
easel, sliding along the ceiling, completes the 
apparatus for making enlargements or lantern- 
slides. Besides the Verito lens, the Zeiss 
Tessar F'/4.5 is generally used as the projecting- 
lens, giving sufficient illumination for all devel- 
oping-papers. 

In regard to composing or arranging the view 
on the ground-glass, I am glad to say that I 
still have much to learn. That is one of the 
principal reasons why I have not tired of pho- 
tography. It is interesting to study the art of 
composition, and to make use of its principles. 
It is also helpful in the search and appreciation 
fo the beauties of nature. 


SeRvIcE is that factor of a business which 
sooner or later makes or breaks it. It is the 
easiest and cheapest thing to give, but the hard- 
est to teach your force. Service that is ren- 
dered by your force and that received by your 
customer is looked on from entirely different 
view-points; and the business-director who is 
able to bring his working-force to see the serv- 
ice rendered by that force, from the view- 
point of the customer, is a success. 

G. W. Harris. 
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Some Phases of Pigment-Printing 
CASPAR W. MILLER, M.D. 


(Condensed from a paper read at the meeting of The Photographic Society of 
Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 1913) 


(Concluded) 


Coating the Paper 


T is of importance that this operation be con- 
I ducted with the paper between the operator 

and the light, so that by stooping one can 
look along the surface and detect unevenness; for, 
since the coating is transparent, streaks cannot 
be detected from above. If artificial light is 
being used it should be low, so as to give a 
good reflection. The rough surplus of the gela- 
tine should be removed by the circular polishing- 
motion, but the final smoothing down should be 
by straight wiping across the paper, first in one 
direction then at right angles repeated two or 
three times, each time with the butter-muslin or 
cheese-cloth —as it is commonly called in this 
country — more lightly, as the action approaches 
that of blending rather than wiping. If all 
streaks are not removed in this manner, the 
blender may be used. Another point is that the 
cheese-cloth should be damp, in which condition 
its action is far more delicate than when dry. 
It should also be washed after each three or 
four sheets, so that its power of absorption may 
remain the same during the entire operation, 
which is not the case if it become saturated 
with semi-solidified gelatine. After washing in 
warm water, wring as closely as possible, then 
open it out and wave for a few moments in the 
air so that by evaporation the heat from the 
wash water may be dissipated. In a very short 
time it will feel quite cool to the hand, when it 
will be in condition to use. As Arbuthnot says, 
the cloth should be large, 3 by 4 feet not being 
excessive to use in coating paper 16 x 21 
inches. It is usually better to wait more than 
half an hour, probably twice this time, before 
applying the second coat; for if it is recoated 
too soon, most of the previous coat will be 
removed. In this connection it is to be noted 
that if the room, paper and cloth all be quite 
warm it is perfectly possible to apply a 6, 7, or 
even a 8 per cent solution and get it rubbed down 
virtually free of streaks ; and in such case only 
one coating is made. However, for so much 
gelatine as this, it is easier to use weaker solu- 
tions twice. It is always well to coat the paper 
as lightly as possible, considering the nature of 
the print desired, for if more than just sufficient 
gelatine be used difficulty will be found when it 


comes to pigmenting. The amount recom- 
mended will give straight prints or some con- 
trol, for it is an interesting fact that this thin 
film of mixed gelatine, sugar and glycerine shows 
little of the detiniteness characteristic of gelatine 
alone in thicker layers, and performs fairly well 
the function of semi-solid gluing-material, and 
it is so thin that great exactness is possible. 
When it is desired that the darkest shadows 
shall appear almost black, that is, when the 
pigmenting-solution is to contain a large propor- 
tion of pigment, it will usually be necessary to 
increase the thickness of the gelatine-coating ; 
also when colors other than lampblack are em- 
ployed. In either case, pigment is more likely 
to be driven into the paper and cause staining. 


Pigmenting 


With the paper and negative just right — 
provided one does not require great control — 
good work can be done with the pigmenting- 
solution described by Arbuthnot. It will be 
found far better, however, to pigment with a 
gum solution as described below, somewhat re- 
ducing at the same time the amount of gelatine. 
This leaves the pigment more intimately associ- 
ated with the fibers of the paper so that it is not 
likely to become accidentally detached; and 
provided the exposure be suitably increased the 
image can be developed by vigorous spray or 
brush-work, removing just what we wish, so that 
light and shade can be freely modified and even 
a certain amount of re-drawing effected just as 
with friction gum, but more perfectly. Work- 
ing in this way, the paper will usually require 
only one coat of gelatine, which for some results 
may be as weak as 2 per cent, but should more 
often be about 4 per cent, the general principle 
being that the more gelatine used the less spray- 
ing is necessary, and the more definite and 
“photographic ” the results. It is also desirable 
to use a little more sugar than gelatine — about 
five grams of sugar to four of gelatine — which 
will make the image even more plastic, and at 
the same time reduce the necessary temperature 
of development water to about 80° Fahrenheit ; 
the advantage of low temperature normal de- 
velopment being that by raising the temperature 
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one can correct a considerable amount of over- 
exposure. 

The pigment may be tube-color, or, in the 
case of lampblack, distemper-color ground in 
pure water only ; other distemper-colors do not 
seem to be fine enough. The quantity indicated 
by Arbuthnot, namely, sufficient to give a per- 
fectly black surface, is serviceable for the essen- 
tially platinum-like effects which he says he 
desires to obtain; but the average pictorial 
worker will probably find that such a coating 
will give him shadows which will require to be 
opened up a good deal by forcible development, 
with some risk of altered texture. Heavy pig- 
menting with this process does not mean nearly 
the difficulty that it does in gum-printing; 
nevertheless, moderate quantities of pigment are 
even here easier to handle, and so from either 
aspect it is advisable to start by making coatings 
considerably lighter than full black. 

The pigment is rubbed up in a mortar with a 
solution of gum, the strength of which may vary 
from three to eight per cent, five usually being 
satisfactory. The gum solution is always made 
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up fresh, and, theoretically — as pointed out by 
Baker — it is prudent even in gum-printing to 
neutralize the natural acidity of the solution ; 
and on account of the possible effect of the 
acidity in promoting the decomposition of the 
bichromate, and the greater sensitiveness of 
gelatine to the chromium oxides, it would seem 
that an additional reason existed in the present 
process for neutralization. But practically there 
seems to be no difference in the results when the 
gum is neutralized, and the sensitiveness of the 
paper is much less, particularly if the neutrali- 
zation has not been exact and there is the 
slightest excess of alkali present. The latter 
condition also seems to favor the penetration of 
the paper by the alcoholic sensitizing-solution, 
which results in small, round spots in the print, 
most often seen in the shadows. 

The bristle-brush of ordinary gum-printing is 
not used in the present process, but, as Arbuth- 
not says, a camel-hair brush should be employed. 
On account of the low viscosity of the solution, 
such a brush is perfectly able to control the 
distribution of color over the paper, and it is 
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not so likely to drive the particles of pigment 
through the gelatine, thereby causing staining, as 
is a bristle-brush. This consideration is of 
importance chiefly when it is desired to develop 
with light spraying. The object here is not to 
try with how little solution one can cover the 
surface of the paper, but rather to use enough 
to pigment the gelatine thoroughly ; therefore it 
is applied somewhat freely, blended across and 
up and down leisurely and lightly all with the 
coating-brush until a fairly regular surface is 
produced, then blended thoroughly and carefully 
down with the badger blender until surface-dry. 
This blending is one of the most important parts 
of the process. The only way to judge whether 
it has been sufficient is by transmitted light; if, 
when so viewed, the paper appears to be full of 
small black specks, the blending has been 
stopped too soon and the sheet will probably be 
worthless, the proper appearance on an even- 
grained paper being almost like a yellow or 
brown ground-glass. Streaks are far less trouble- 
some than defective texture, for the former can 
often be corrected by local spraying, but the 
latter means lack of detail and a very displeas- 
ing, rough, grainy image. If the paper be too 
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heavily gelatinized, it will be found as the 
blending proceeds that, instead of drying with 
an even surface, measly patches will appear, 
which conditions become worse if an attempt 
be made to recover them with further blending. 

No difficulties are likely to arise in the sensi- 
tizing, printing or developing. It is advisable, 
however, to avoid combining the pigmenting 
and sensitizing operations (by adding bichro- 
mate to the pigmenting solution) at least until 
one has become familiar with the process; for 
some reason success seems easier when the 
paper is separately sensitized, possibly because 
of the well-known change in the physical con- 
dition of gum solutions produced by the 
addition of bichromates. 

When the pigmenting-solution is made up 
with gum, it is not very easy to say whether we 
are in reality making gum prints on a gelatine- 
sized paper or gelatine prints pigmented by 
means of a gum-solution. When the proportion 
of gum exceeds about 12 per cent, it would 
seem from the changed character of the image 
that the gum becomes dominant ; whereas with 
solutions of the strength recommended the only 
differences apparent in the print, as compared 
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with one pigmented with a plain water solu- 
tion, are a more mellow texture and easier 
manipulation. 

However, this is an academic question, as it 
were. The difference with stronger gum solu- 
tions may be merely that which is due to the 


growing thickness of film as it approaches that 
of an ordinary gum-print. The essential con- 
dition is a thin coating, and this is easily made 
by the process to which your attention is invited 
this evening. — Journal of the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia. 


Spirit-Pictures by Kinematography 


ifested in the latest kinematograph illu- 

sion, the “ Kinoplastikon,” which is now 
installed at the Scala Kinemacolor Theatre in 
Charlotte Street, London. The principle by 
which these spirit-pictures are produced reminds 
one of Professor Pepper’s ghosts, that created so 
much interest many years ago. 

Here is a brief explanation of this new system 
of projection. In a fireproof chamber beneath 
the stage is the kinematograph projector, the 
rays of light from which strike a mirror placed 
some distance from the lens. The rays are then 
diverted by the mirror on to a semi-transparent 
medium which lies flat in an opening in the 
stage-flooring. This medium arrests the rays, 
but allows the projected picture to pass through 
until it falls on a large sheet of plate-glass 
placed immediately over the opening at an angle 
of about 45 degrees. The light-rays are not 
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detected by the audience, and the moving figures 
appear to stand out in relief on the stage ; with 
the absence of a screen (the glass not being vis- 
ible to the spectator) the illusion is complete. 
We understand that the taking of the pictures 
for the Kinoplastikon involves but little expense 
and trouble, as all the actors are obliged to dress 
in white. The illusion has proved very success- 
ful in Vienna, where it was first shown, and it 
should come as a welcome addition to the ex- 
cellent program already presented by Mr. Chas. 
Urban at the Scala. — Amateur Photographer. 


Ha tr that I know has been acquired by con- 
stant and continuous reading of all photographic 
literature, ephemeral and otherwise, that I could 
get hold of; the other half by constant experi- 
menting. A wise man will learn from a fool: 
Go thou and do likewise. — FE. J. Wall. 
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A Little Talk Upon Landscape-Photography 


FREDERICK F. AMES, JR. 


of the amateur of to-day with that of 

some few years ago shows a decided 
improvement. There may now be said to be 
but little if any difference between the work of 
the amateur and that of the professional. 
Thinking the matter over carefully, I am in- 
clined to give the preference to the amateur, as 
his work generally shows more individuality. 
The hosts of amateurs that used to press the 
button at anything that presented itself seem 
to have given way to the more serious workers, 
who go out after real pictures and not mere 
records of fact. 

The secret of success is not in choosing a 
standpoint at random and, so to speak, “ bang 
the view right in the face,” but in picking out 
carefully what appears to be the very best point 
of view and then composing the picture accord- 
ing to one’s ideas of what constitutes good bal- 
ance. It is quite true that many very effective 
and artistic pictures have been obtained by mere 
chance ; but it is in that case entirely a matter of 
luck, and luck will not always run the same way. 

To my way of thinking, composition is at the 
best but a general term. One worker might 
peruse carefully all of the art-books in creation, 
and another, who had never even seen the cover 
of one, go out and get results of the same sub- 
ject far beyond comparison with the work of 
the fellow who had spent months, and even 
years, studying the subject. The old adage, 
that an artist is born and not made, holds as 
good in photography as in any other field of 
creative art. 

We will not stop here to discuss the old and 
ever-present question, as to whether or not 
photography is an art. While we photographers 
proceed with the aim of obtaining a result which 
to our minds is artistic, narrow-minded, un- 
enlightened painters are unable to convince us 
that a brush and some paint are any better 
means to produce a work of art, than a good 
dryplate and developer, mixed with a certain 
amount of brains, good taste, and an ideal in 
view. I do not, for a moment, mean to decry 
the art of painting, as it is from a study of the 
masters that we can get many useful hints. 

For serious work I consider a plate-camera 
very much better than a film-camera, on account 
of its additional adjustments, the advantage of 
being able to see the view full size upon the 
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ground-glass, and because of the individual 
development of the plates. When using a plate- 
camera of the focusing-type, there is absolutely 
no doubt about the view being properly focused 
or composed. 

A tripod is needed, of course, as very often 
the lens must be considerably stopped down, in 
order to obtain a sufficient depth of field. To 
make the necessary exposure, holding the 
camera in the hand, would be out of the ques- 
tion. Any exposure longer than 49 second is 
almost certain to yield a picture considerably 
blurred, if the camera be held in the hand. 

Many prefer to use a small-sized camera, 
and to make enlargements afterwards. There 
is much to'recommend this method. The out- 
fit is less bulky, lighter to carry and, if one has 
a good lens, successful enlargements of almost 
any size may be made. Very often an enlarge- 
ment possesses a softness not obtainable in a 
contact-print, and the chances for “dodging” 
are vastly better. 

It is a somewhat difficult matter to set down 
on paper just what is good, and what is not 
good, as any number of amateurs might pass 
over a certain piece of ground and not see any- 
thing at all attractive; while the very next one 
might set up his camera and produce a work 
of art. 

Unless one is something of a colorist, a pic- 
ture should not be taken merely because of the 
beautiful colors in the landscape; for when 
reduced to monochrome —as in an ordinary 
print—the most gorgeously colored landscape 
will appear flat and insipid. If one desire to 
see beforehand the effect of the finished picture 
in monochrome, let him carry along a small 
piece of blue glass and view the landscape 
through it. 

It is well worth while to have a direct-vision 
view-finder fitted to the top of the camera, for 
then it may be held on a level with the eyes, 
and the general effect of the view be seen, with- 
out bothering to set up the camera and focus it. 

Extensive landscapes, such as views of moun- 
tain-ranges, ete., are seldom effective, unless 
there is a very pretty foreground. Such views 
require a nicety of exposure not necessary in 
other landscapes. If the exposure be a little 
too full, the mountains in the distance will come 
up so dense on the plate, as not to print well. 
If the exposure be even a little bit too short, the 
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foreground will be underexposed and print too 
dark. Therefore a very well-lit foreground 
should be chosen, and an exposure given that is 
considered absolutely necessary. 

Whether one lives in the city or in the coun- 
try, there is no time of the year when the cam- 
era need be laid away on the shelf. If one 
live in a large city, there are the parks, which 
generally and at all seasons offer many pictorial 
possibilities. Within an hour’s trolley-ride, one 
will very often find somewhere in the outskirts 
of the city very pretty bits of landscape. 

As I said before, all of the seasons can be 
utilized to take pictures. In the spring there 
are the apple-orchards, which, when in full 
bloom, make attractive pictures, particularly when 
one can color them. The transparent colors on 
the market are very easy to manage, and one 
can soon become quite adept. Very often sheep 
will be found in the orchards and if one be lucky 
enough to catch them well grouped in some good 
setting, they will make an exceedingly attractive 
picture. 

It is in such work as this, where animals are 
included in the landscape, that luck is one of 
the factors. The writer remembers well when, 
some years ago, he vainly tried to chase a flock 
of sheep into a certain part of the orchard upon 
which he had previously focused, and, after 
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finally succeeding in getting them there, he 
made a wild dash for the camera in the hope of 
being able to press the bulb before they took it 
into their heads to wander, or rather, to scam- 
per away. The results were not what might 
be called very satisfactory, as the plates when 
developed showed a series of pictures with the 
sheep flying in every direction. After having 
spent the whole forenoon in this foolish manner, 
and being pretty well tired out, the writer con- 
cluded to sit down, eat his basket-lunch, and 
have a smoke before starting home. After 
finishing both, he concluded to take the view at 
any rate, sheep, or no sheep. After inserting a 
plate-holder, drawing the slide, and just in the 
act of pressing the bulb, the sheep walked 
right into the view, and arranged themselves as 
nicely as could have been desired, and, what is 
more, remained long enough to permit expo- 
sures of three different groupings. 

That was purely luck, and the results ob- 
tained, creditable to anything but skill on the 
writer’s part. It would follow from this, that 
the better way is to wait and trust to chance. 
An enthusiastic fisherman will sit all day long 
in the broiling hot sun, in the hope of eventu- 
ally being able to land a good fish. Why, then, 
should not an equally enthusiastic photographer 
be willing to sit under the shade of a tree, and 
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await with the same patience, his chance to 
shoot the game ¢ 

The country in summer is the photographer’s 
paradise, and the chances of running across 
good pictures are more numerous than at any 
other season of the year. 

In the autumn there is the beautiful foliage, 
likely to assume beautiful colors later ; the corn- 
fields after the corn has been stacked; and, 
last but by no means least, some gorgeous sun- 
sets, which, if taken across a sheet of water or 
silhouetted above an attractive horizon, will 
make very striking and decorative panels. 

Landscapes with figures may be said to be 
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the highest form of landscape-work, and are 
certainly much more interesting than plain land- 
scapes, unless the latter are exceptionally good. 
Subjects that tell a story or express an idea are 
very much harder to find than ordinary land- 
scapes, but are well worth any additional time 
or effort. 

The saying goes, “There are tricks in all 
trades but ours.”” I beg to differ, for there are 
tricks in all trades, but more in ours. Much 
may be added to or taken from a picture by 
means of an etching-knife, calcined flour, opaque, 
pencil, or brush. If there be any little thing, 
that in your opinion does not belong in a pic- 
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ture, take the etching-knife and carefully re- 
move it from the negative. If there be a larger 
area that you wish to remove or to reduce; use 
some calcined flour (or powdered pumice) on a 
pointed stick covered with cotton. It may also 
be used on the tip of a finger, but the plate 
should be frequently dusted, so that one may 
see when the desired amount of reduction has 
been reached. If you wish to add some flow- 
ers to the foreground, blossoms to the trees, or 
any such little stunt, take some opaque on your 
brush and put them in. The opaque may be 
used on either side of the plate, but if sharp 
effects are desired, it should be put on the film 
side. An ordinary pencil may often be used 
with good effect in adding grass, shading off 
any of the reduced parts, ete. The parts of the 
negative to be penciled should first be treated 
with some good retouching-varnish, so as to give 
a good tooth for the pencil-lead. It will seldom 
be necessary to resort to this practice, known 
as “ faking,” but it will sometimes, indeed, be a 
friend in need. 

There is much the same fascination in hunting 
for landscapes as in hunting game, and it 
likewise depends a little upon luck, but largely 
upon the skill and keenness of the hunter. 

Almost anywhere in the country is good 
hunting-ground. Follow up brooks, go around 
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the shores of ponds and lakes, walk along any 
pretty country-road, and investigate any farm- 
house that looks as if it might possess some 
pictorial possibilities. The writer has found 
farmers only too eager to lend their assistance 
in pointing out what they consider a subject for 
a good picture. Those subjects do not always 
coincide with our ideas on artistic composition ; 
but a picture of the pet pig, the usually large 
family, the house, or any such trifle, pleases 
them to such an extent, that sometimes — sssh, 
yes, s-o-m-e-t-i-m-e-s, real doughnuts, home-made 
cookies and genuine milk are the reward. This 
return for one’s services need not constitute the 
camerist a professional photographer, or I should 
have been classed as one many years ago. Well, 
this is a little bit off the subject. so I will con- 
clude this little talk by saying, “ Keep your eyes 
open, and you are bound sooner or later to find 
something that will not only be a pleasure in 
the actual taking, but later in the developing 
and printing; and always as a decoration for 
your room or cozy corner.” 


In making a portrait, don’t rest satisfied with 
a good outer illumination —the light from 
within is, after all, the great factor. 
B. J. Falk. 
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The Point of View and Its Relation to Perspective 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


of many inexperienced workers upon the 

relation which the standpoint of the 
camera bears to the perspective as shown in the 
finished photograph, it is hoped that the infor- 
mation offered here, in as non-technical a man- 
ner as the subject will permit, may prove of 
assistance to a better understanding of the 
matter. 

It has long been the boast of most photo- 
graphers that the lens gives absolutely accurate 
drawing and perspective. Practically, this is 
true, however, only when it is properly used ; 
for although any lens which is corrected for 
curvilinear distortion will give theoretically cor- 
rect perspective from almost any standpoint, in 
actual practice it will be found that none, how- 
ever perfect in construction, can produce wppar- 
ently accurate perspective in the image outside 

_of certain limitations, and in pictorial work the 
“apparent accuracy is the only kind which should 
be considered. 

Linear perspective is wholly regulated by the 
standpoint from which the subject is seen. 

For the benefit of those altogether unfamiliar 
with the subject, it may be well, before going 
further, to say that, briefly described, linear 
perspective is the term applied to the art of 
representing upon a flat surface, objects situated 
at various distances from the spectator in such a 
manner that they will appear to recede correctly 
and so keep their proper places. 

The correct rendering of various objects in a 
photograph does not depend upon the focus of 
the lens per se, but upon the standpoint chosen 
and the angle of view included; or in other 
words, the relation which the focus of the lens 
bears to the size of the picture taken, a short- 
focus lens giving the same perspective on a 
small plate as one of longer focus does on a pro- 
portionately larger plate. 

If these facts be kept in mind when working, 
there should be no excuse to show false per- 
spective, unless it is done intentionally, or from 
necessity, when a bad standpoint is unavoidable. 

The statement regarding the relation of the 
point of view to the perspective may be made 
clearer by referring to Fig. 1. A represents the 
point of view, which in this instance is placed 
on a level with the base-line. The vertical lines 
B and C stand for two objects of the same 
height, and are spaced at equal distance from 
each other and from point A. Although the 
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principle is the same whatever the actual meas- 
urement may be, we will say, for example, that 
the distance from A to B is fifty feet and that 
from B to C the same; then the sight-line from 
A to C1 will pass exactly through the center of 
B-B1 and the relative heights of the two ver- 
tical lines will appear as in Fig. la. 

Suppose, however, the line B is moved away 
from the point of view until its position between 
A and C is three-quarters to one-quarter respec- 
tively of the total distance (as in Fig. 2), then 
the sight-line from A to C1 will pass through 
B-B1 three-fourths of the distance from its 
base, making C appear three-quarters the height 
of B (Fig. Za). 

If the objects were very near the lens, i.e., 
nearer than the infinity-focus of the latter, there 
might be an extremely slight variation in the 
relative sizes of their images on account of a 
change in conjugate foci, according to which 
object was focused upon; but for all practical 
purposes this fact may generally be disregarded. 

The deduction to be drawn from these exam- 
ples is that if one wish to avoid having the 
nearest object in a view appear very much 
larger than others of similar size further re- 
moved, the relative distance between them 
should be lessened by choosing a standpoint at a 
greater distance from the nearest one. 

Another question of perspective is that per- 
taining to the apparent height of an object or 
objects independent of their distance apart; 
which is illustrated in Fig. 3. In this diagram 
the relative positions of B and C are the same 
as in Fig. 1, but the point of view is at an ele- 
vation of one-half their height, which situation 
of the viewpoint causes the base-line of C to 
rise above that of B ; in this example, one-fourth 
the latter’s height, as may be seen in Fig. 3a. 

In actual field-work a change of only a few 
inches in the height of the camera may greatly 
affect the apparent size of small objects, such as 
grasses or bushes, in the immediate foreground, 
whereas in dealing with an architectural subject, 
a building appears far more imposing from the 
street-level than it does from an elevation. 

Anyone can verify the correctness of the 
three diagrams by focusing upon some objects of 
uniform size, such as telegraph-poles or the 
front and rear cornices of a building, at the 
same proportional distance apart as the lines in 
the diagrams. 

The photographs, Examples A and B, show 
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very clearly the effect produced upon the rela- 
tive size of two similar objects in a picture by a 
change of standpoint. 

Example A is from a 314x4'% snap-shot 
taken with a lens of 61-inch focus, thus inclu- 
ding an angle of approximately forty degrees, 
which would generally give satisfactory results. 
In this instance, however, the camera was 
brought so close to the nearer horse, to cut out 
of the field of view matter which was not 
wanted, as to make the animal occupy a position 
between the lens and the other horse of about 
three to two respectively of the total distance. 


this reason in the case of a single group of ob- 
jects every one almost instinctively selects the 
most natural point of observation, which is far 
enough removed to permit seeing all that is de- 
sired without turning the eyes. 

The relative size of the two heads in Example 
B is entirely satisfactory, because the picture 
was taken from the same standpoint as would be 
chosen for visual observation, which in this in- 
stance was about twice as far away from the 
nearer animal as that of Example A. As a 
matter of convenience in obtaining an image of 
the desired size direct, a lens of 13-inch focus 
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A spectator looking at the animals from the 
same point as the lens would have seen the same 
perspective as was recorded by the latter ; never- 
theless, the photograph appears untrue, because 
no one would be likely deliberately to choose 
such a near standpoint for visual observation. 

If one looks intently at a given object, only a 
narrow angle of view on either side will be 
clearly seen without moving the eyes. This 


limitation is not so noticeable in the case of a 
broad, open landscape containing a number of 
objects ; but it is different when anything at very 
close range fills the entire field of vision, so for 


was used on a 4x 5 plate in making B, but the 
same perspective would have been obtained by 
using the shorter-focus lens at the same distance 
and then enlarging a portion of the image 
until it was of the desired size; for it is evident 
that if one makes a negative with, say, a 6-inch 
lens and then enlarges it two diameters, the re- 
sult will be the same as if a direct negative were 
made from the same standpoint with a 12-inch 
lens. 

The two photographs also show the difference 
in the apparent height of similar-sized objects 
produced by changing the height of the camera, 
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A GOOD JOKE 


A being taken with the camera in the hand 
(about three feet from the ground), whereas B 
was made from a tripod at nearly the same ele- 
vation as the eyes of a person when standing. 
From the foregoing it is apparent that the 
focus of the lens signifies nothing by itself 
except the size of the image which it will pro- 
duce, and one of a given focus may be either a 
narrow- or a wide-angle lens according to the 
size of plate it is used with ; the principal differ- 
ence between regular lenses and those made 
particularly for wide-angle work being that the 
latter are so ground and mounted, as to allow 
the rays of light which pass through to illumi- 
nate evenly and to come to a sharper focus on 
the margins of a larger-sized field in proportion 
to their focus than ordinary lenses will cover. 


FRANKLIN REIFF 


The difficulty with many cameras which are 
sold complete is that they are fitted with lenses 
which embrace too wide an angle to give satis- 
factory perspective when a good-sized image is 
wanted, the average being about 5-inch focus 
for 314 x 414 cameras and 6-inch for the 4 x 5 
size, thus covering an angle of nearly fifty 
degrees. 

From a practical working-standpoint, here is 
where the principal cause of violent perspective 
lies, particularly with beginners, as they are 
tempted to get too close to an object in order to 
make it fill the desired space. How often have 
we seen a photographer look at a subject from 
various positions, select the one most pleasing 
to the eyes and then, after studying the effect 
on the focusing-screen, move nearer the principal 
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WRITING TO GRANDMA 


group with the intention either to make it 
larger, or to cut out of the field some uninter- 
esting objects which intrude on either side. 
Such tactics cannot help altering the lines of 
perspective, and in many cases the resulting 
photograph proves disappointing on account of 
such changes. A longer-focus lens prevents 
this by making it impossible to include the 
amount of subject wanted, unless the camera is 
far enough away to give good perspective. 

By far the better way is to select the most 
pleasing visual standpoint for every subject, 
place the camera at the same spot, and then use 
a lens of whatever focus may be required just 
to include the whole of the composition on the 
sensitive plate. Such a method would make it 
necessary for one to go provided with several 
lenses of different focal lengths mounted inter- 
changeably, and that would not always be 
practicable, particularly with certain types of 
cameras. For the landscape photographer, 
however, who wishes to excel, such an outfit is 
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H. FLOOD 


not too complicated ; for all that is necessary is 
to fit a long-bellows camera with either a con- 
vertible lens or a battery or two or three 
complete lenses. 

When the optical equipment must be limited 
to one lens which shall as nearly as possible be 
of universal utility, the problem is a rather 
hard one; and inasmuch as I am now writing 
upon the pictorial aspect of the question, it is 
not my intention to offer advice upon what kind 
of lens might be best, as they all have their 
special uses, and good work may be done under 
proper conditions by simple as well as by 
very expensive ones (and, for that matter, with 
no lens at all). As I have, however, used lenses 
which included various angles on a variety of 
subjects, usually with the purpose of obtaining 
pictorially-correct perspective, some suggestions 
upon the choice of focus in relation to size of 
camera employed may not be out of place. 

For all-around use, then, the lens may include 
an angle of thirty-five to forty degrees, which 
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THE REPROOF 


would mean a focus of about one and one-half 
times the length of the picture, say 7144 to 8 
inches for the 4x5 size. Such an angle of 
view is quite wide enough for every purpose 
with the exception of a few architectural sub- 
jects and interiors which have to be taken at 
very close range or not at all, and the general 
effect will be good if care be taken not to ap- 
proach a single group of objects too closely. 

For single porrtaits, marine-views, and many 
landscapes, a lens the focus of which is twice 
the long way of the picture (10 inches for 4 x 5) 
will not be found too great. The narrow angle 
included (within twenty-eight degrees) makes it 
possible to obtain large heads direct, and seated 
figures without the hands and feet appearing 
over large; and in marine-work it is evidently a 
practical advantage to obtain larger images of 
distant vessels, or to be able to keep farther 
away from flying spray, which so often covers 
the lens, to one’s great inconvenience, when 
making surf-views. 


EMMA C. DURRANT 


One point more demands brief notice here, 
and that is depth of focus, or the ability of a 
lens to give at the same time sharp images of 
objects situated at various distances. 

In this respect a short-focus lens is more 
likely to give universal definition when focused 
sharply upon near-by objects than one of long 
focus, as depth of focus decreases more rapidly 
in proportion than the length of focus increases ; 
but in pictorial work great depth of focus is not 
always an advantage, and it is easier with a 
long-focus lens to obtain good definition on the 
principal part of the composition without having 
the surrounding portions equaliy sharp ; whereas, 
should more uniform definition be wanted, it can 
easily be obtained by stopping down. 

If, however, great depth of focus is required 
with the lens at a large working-aperture, as is 
the case in high-speed work, then lenses of 
comparatively short focus should be used with 
cameras of correspondingly small size, and the 
negatives afterwards enlarged. 
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EDITORIAL 


Photo-Era Prize Competitions 


ITH the current issue —the beginning 
of a new volume — Puoro-ERa inaugu- 
rates a change in its monthly prize competitions 
whereby the inexperienced amateurs may enjoy 
all the privileges of the Round Robin Guild. 
They will now have this department devoted ex- 
clusively to their interests, edited by the eminent 
expert photographer, Katherine Bingham, and 
a regular monthly prize competition of their 
own, There will be three prizes each month, 
together with as many Honorable Mention 
awards as the jury may decide, and the most 
desirable prints will be reproduced in PHoro- 
Era’s well-known artistic manner. The rules 
and restrictions of the Beginners’ Competition 
are printed in full in the Round Robin Guild. 
The contests reserved for the advanced 
workers will hereafter be known as the PHoTo- 
Era Monthly Competition. This is virtually 
the former monthly Round Robin Guild Com- 
petition, having the same number of prizes and 
Honorable Mentions as heretofore, the only 
change being in the name. Participants will 
continue to observe the customary rules, which 
will be found on page 33. While the advanced 
workers will have a change of subject for com- 
petition every month, the beginners are given 
one permanent subject, viz., “General,” which 
offers them a greater range of choice, although 
any beginner is free to test his skill with any of 
the subjects assigned to the advanced workers. 
The beginner who is eager to improve his work 
should study the successful pictures from month 
to month, and to read carefully the several de- 
partments in the Guild, whose editor is always 
ready to assist every member of the Guild. 


Photographs of Human Thought 


HILE science in its various departments 
continues to find uses for photography, 

there is no truth in the periodical announce- 
ments in the daily press that some one in France 
has succeeded in registering human thought by 
means of the photographic plate. It is asserted 
that if an ordinary sensitized plate be wrapped 
in a sheet of paper containing printed or written 
matter, then in an opaque envelope so that the 
actinic rays cannot penetrate to the plate, and 
then pressed on a person’s forehead or stomach 
for the period of about one hour, the developed 
plate will reveal not only a reproduction of the 


printed or written covering, but a portrait or 
scene of which the subject had been thinking. 

Now these markings, asserted to be records 
of human brain activity, are due to a direct 
chemical agency, and have nothing whatever to 
do with spiritual manifestations or even psycho- 
logical suggestion. They are not even a new 
discovery; for the effect of heat upon dry- 
plates — fog, uniform or spotty in character — 
has been known these many years, and continues 
to worry the worker in warm climates. As to 
the impressions of printed or written characters, 
this phenomenon is as old as the dryplate itself. 
It is a simple, practical experiment which any 
amateur can make; the more readily, however, 
if the printed sheet has been previously exposed 
to bright actinic light. Any source of artificial 
heat, not necessarily the warmth which emanates 
from the human body, will produce a result — 
fog extending over the entire plate or large, 
irregular spots. Prolonged contact of the hand 
with a dryplate also will produce a devel- 
opable image. 

There is no element of mystery in these mani- 
festations, and the facts as stated would seem 
to dispose of the theory advanced by an imagi- 
native or publicity-seeking individual, 


The Sale of Second-Hand Goods 


N view of the prevailing tendency to improve 
the ethical standard in every department of 
photographic activity, it may be pertinent to 
suggest that this laudable movement be ex- 
tended to apply to the dealers in second-hand 
material. In the world of trade and barter 
there is, and always will be, a demand for sec- 
ond-hand articles of every kind; but there is 
no reason, whatever, why dealers in such goods 
should not purchase them in a perfectly legiti- 
mate manner —as many do — instead of pat- 
ronizing thieves and other untrustworthy individ- 
uals, and thus encourage indiscriminate larceny. 
When a dealer buys an article which he knows 
or suspects has been acquired dishonestly — 
particularly when it is brand-new ——he ceases 
to be reputable. In a business-sense he is in the 
same class with the pawn-broker and, like him, 
he should be licensed and amenable to the same 
regulations and penalties. This would also ena- 
ble the regular dealer to cease taking used lenses 
and cameras in exchange. Furthermore, stolen 


or mortgaged property could be easily traced. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all 
383 Boylston Street, 


rints to ay ERA, Monthly Competition, 
oston, U. S. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have a 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 


2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 


3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
tition all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 


4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 


5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make. type and focus of lens. stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Encluse return-postage in 
this letter. 


6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 


7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind. or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages mav be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


8. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and eduearional 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. Guilders interested to have one of these 


Puoro-Era prize collections shown in their home-city 
will please communicate with the Editor of Paoro-Era. 


Awards — Architecture 


John W. Gillies. 
The Robinsons. 


First Prize: 
Second Prize: 
Third Prize: W.S. Davis. 

Honorable Mention: Sam Avery, James C. Baker, 
J.G. Beach, Mrs. C. B. Fletcher, Wm. C. Graves, F. W. 
Hill, W. B. Howe, Suisai Itow, J. W. Jeffers, Wm. 
Ludlum. Jr., Aloys Maerz, John Manson, C. B. McCol- 
lister, Claude Davis Millar, Paul R. Morrison, Charles 
H. Partington, A. R. Peebles, Jos. Y. Phelan, Harold 
H. Seudder, I. C. Sease, B. Springsted, E. R. Stancliff, 
James Thomson, Chas. P. Weston, E. J. Williams, 
Alice M. Willis. 


Subjects for Competition for 1913 


May — “ Park-Scenes.” Closes June 30. 

June — “ Animal Subjects.” Closes July 31. 

July —“* Wild Flowers.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Marine-Studies.”” Closes September 30. 
September — “ Shore-Scenes.” Closes October 31. 
October — “ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — ‘‘ Christmas Cards.”’ Closes December 31. 
December — “ Home-Scenes.”’ Closes January 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice uf photographic supplies 
tothe full amount of the prize ($10.00), and a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


To Our Friends 


Just as you have consciously or unconsciously been 
benefited by participation in these monthly competitions, 
so your friends would also be spurred on to do better 
work and would be broadened in their appreciation of 
that which is best in photography — pictorial art. Tell 
them about these competitions, of the pleasure of rub- 
bing elbows, so to speak, with their fellows, and of the 
satisfaction of winning a valuable prize strictly on the 
basis of relative merit. May we count upon you to 
** pass the word along” ? 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
1 is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


The aim of the association is 


Wild Flowers — July Competition 
Closes August 31, 1913 


“Now have come the shining days 
When field and wood are robed anew, 
And o’er the world a silver haze 
Mingles the emerald with the blue. 


Again I see the clover bloom 
And wade in grasses lush and sweet ; 
Again has vanished all my gloom 
With daisies at my feet.” 


The poet John Burroughs, in his poem to “June,” 
has rightly claimed it to be the one month of the year, 
with its shining days, which is not disappointing in its 
wealth of material to 
dissipate all our gloom 
and to bring to us sun- 
shine and happiness. 

Nature is now at her 
very best and in her 
most perfect state; no 
other days are like the 
days of June in their 
ability to bring rest and 
satisfaction. 

May beckons us to 
the Great Outdoors, but 
with its sudden caprices 
of turning from a day 
of sunshine and promise 
to a most disagreeable 
cold, windy one, we find 
many of the little out- 
ings planned not quite 
as pleasant as we hoped 
for, but June not only 
bids us to the joys of 
nature, but rewards us 
with real sunny days 
with their soft and re- 
freshing winds, when 
everything seems teem- 
ing with life and all the 
earth seems charmed 
with her mantle of 


en. 

The days of June 
have almost a universal 
charm to all classes of 
people. The fisherman 
finds an added interest 
in his sport as he 


chances in the woods INDIAN PIPES 


upon some shy Orchis, or by a sluggish stream finds 
its Pickerel-Weed or Arrow-Head. 

The automobilist finds June the most delightful 
month for traveling, it being freer from dust than later 
in the season, and the foliage at its best. 

We all have such pleasant memories of June picnic 
parties when with our families or friends we have been 
able to get away from the hustle and bustle of the 
streets and highways, and find real rest in the quiet of 
the woods. 

However, the call of June days is most keenly felt by 
the camera enthusiast. Picture-taking is a very inter- 
esting pastime for both young and old, and whether it is 
by some stream with our fish-pole, or traveling with an 
automobile party, or with our friends for an outing and 
lunch in the woods, we find an added pleasure if we 
have for our companion a favorite camera. 

The photographing 
of wild flowers, ferns 
or shrubs, either in 
their natural surround- 
ings or as decorative 
studies, is a branch of 
photography that is not 
practised nearly as 
much asit ought to be. 
There is a wealth of 
material and the only 
trouble will be to 
choose wisely and well ; 
one need not go to the 
greenhouse for studies, 
because even some of 
the weeds by the way- 
side make very interest- 
ing pictures. 

To be most success- 
ful in the photograph- 
ing of wild flowers, 
ferns and shrubs, one 
must really love and 
eare for them, and 
study carefully their 
peculiar characteris- 
tics. Some of the 
smaller flowers, like the 
Hepatica, Spring- 
Beauty, Bellwort and 
Trillium, make very 
interesting pictures 
when brought to the 
house or studio and 
photographed under 
the skylight or by the 
light of an ordinary 
window; while many 
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of the larger ones had better be taken in their own en- 
vironment. Some flowers, like the Pitcher-Plant, Arrow- 
Head, Pickerel-Weed and Water-Arum, never look as 
lifelike when taken from their natural surroundings. 

Our flowering shrubs contribute a great deal to the 
beauty of the woods and roadsides, and few are more 
beautiful than the Viburnum. 

How often do we find the Hobble-Busb or Viburnum 
Lantanoides by the banks of some small stream as it 
goes tumbling and laughing on its way, and what an 
attractive subject for a picture, too. Equally interesting 
is a photograph of the same shrub in detail, showing its 
round, deep-veined leaves and the large, flat clusters of 
white flowers, the larger marginal ones being without 
either stamens or pistils and serving only as an attractive 
setting to allure the insect visitors, that are usually so 
necessary to the future welfare of the species. 

The fruit of some of these shrubs, particularly the 
high cranberry, make very interesting pictures when 
taken on a small branch with some leaves. In photo- 
graphing the fruit of most any of the shrubs or flowers, 
more striking effects can be obtained by cutting down 
the source of light and thus concentrating brilliant high- 
lights on the fruit. 

As decorative studies such flowers as the Iris, Ladies’ 
Tresses, Steeple-Bush, the Golden-Rod and Aster make 
extremely interesting pictures. 

Some flowers, like the Virgin’s Bower, the Lady’s 
Slipper or the Indian Pipe, are important enough surely 
to deserve photographs both in detail and in their 
natural surroundings. Many a time we find an old, 
tumbled-down fence that would be ugly, indeed, were it 
not for the Virgin’s Bower or Clematis as its vines cling 
to the old rails and stones and seem to cover up the fact 
that it has passed its days of usefulness. The peculiar 
shape of the Lady’s Slipper makes it an attractive sub- 
ject for a picture when taken in the house or studio, 
care being taken to have but a few blossoms and some 
of these turned so as to get the side-view of the inter- 
esting-shaped flower. 

The wax-like appearance of the Indian Pipe can be 
got only by taking it inside and greatly enhancing the 
effect by a small source of light; whereas when taken 
in its own environment it seems to breathe the spirit of 
the deep woods. As the poet has said, 


“ Weird flecks of light 
Within the Shadowed Wood, 
They stand aloof, 
A spotless Sisterhood.” 


In photographing flowers in detail, too much care 
cannot be taken to make the picture really decorative 
rather than merely a map of the original. 

Photographs which have the quality of Japanese 
prints can be made by using a light background and 
selecting flowers that lend themselves to that kind of 
treatment. Few flowers are any better for these effects 
than the Dogwood, Thorn-Apple, Blue-Flag or the 
common Apple-Blossom. As we become familiar with 
Japanese pictures, we shall be astonished to find so 
many of our common flowers that make very effective 
and pleasing studies with this decorative arrangement. 

A very interesting collection of photographs can be 
made from our ferns. In most localities there can be 
found some thirty to fifty different kinds, and most of 
these photograph very nicely in their natural surround- 
ings, yet the smaller ones can be taken more satisfacto- 
rily if photographed in the home or studio. What more 
pleasing nature picture can we find than the Ostrich 
Fern, in its almost tropical beauty and luxuriance and 
its vase-like masses of foliage, as it borders some stream 
or damp wayside. 


Then, again, the much-loved Maidenhair is extremely 
attractive in some of its chosen haunts, in the moist 
woods or shaded hillsides sloping to the river. The 
Maidenhair, Spleenwort, or Bubblet Bladder Fern is 
very beautiful as it clings to some limestone cliff along 
the base of which rushes a stream on its way to the valley. 


RATTLESNAKE FERN Cc, L. POWERS 


Much might be written about the kind of camera, and 
material to use for this kind of work. Almost any 
camera that one is familiar with can be used successfully. 
If it be some of the smaller kinds with fixed focus, 
much better results can be obtained with the special 
portrait-attachment, which enables one to get a much 
larger picture. 

For some kinds of flowers it is necessary to use a 
color-sensitive plate ; but for many of them the common 
plate can be used just as well, and, in some cases, even 
better; for the extra-long exposure, that has to be given 
with the color-screen, often allows the flower to move 
or wilt. 

Taking everything into consideration, the photograph- 
ing of wild-flowers, ferns and shrubs is certainly an ideal 
hobby, as it keeps us in the open air among inspiring 
surroundings, and is a means to health, as it takes up 
our minds when not occupied with our regular work. 

If parents only realized the value to their children’s 
minds and bodies of a love of plants and flowers and 
trees, they would surely take more pains to encourage 
the interest which the child instinctively feels in these 
things. Tennyson pays a lasting tribute to the value of 
knowing the flowers in his famous lines, 


“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies. 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Anyone who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General;” but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in Paoro- 
Era. All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will 
be returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with 
the data. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
tition all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

1. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 


D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


NEARLY every camerist secretly or avowedly desires 
to know how his pictures compare with those of other 
workers. If he be so fortunate as to have a friend expert 
in matters photographic, he can learn much from honest 
criticism. Barring that, his only recourse lies in photo- 
graphic competitions in which he can match his skill 
with that of others. 

The trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 
In the competitions conducted by PHoto-Era this situa- 
tion is provided for intelligently and satisfactorily by a 
plan which, when utilized to the full by beginners, 
amounts: to a personal training in art and technique 
under the guidance of experts — a correspondence course, 
if you will, for it provides for growth in proficiency. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PHoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. In this class the standard is much higher and 
the camerist will find himself competing with some of 
the best pictorialists— many of them successful Salon 
exhibitors in America and Europe. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Phoro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class may 
not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners, knowing that 
there is no danger of being outclassed, tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month, particularly 
with the knowledge that when the proper time comes 
there is an advanced competition to enter. Competent 
judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one does 
not find his among them there is a good reason. Send- 
ing a print which failed, to the Guild Editor for criticism 
will disclose what it was, and if the error be technical 
rather than artistic, a request to the Guild Editor for 
suggestions how to avoid the trouble will bring forth 
expert information. The Round Robin Guild Depart- 
ments form an endless chain of advice and assistance ; 
it remains only for its members to connect the links. 
To compete with others puts anyone on his mettle to 
achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, he 
will study carefully the characteristics of prize-winning 
prints every month and use the Guild correspondence 
privilege freely, he cannot help but progress. 
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THE WHITE SPIRE 


Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


C. P. W. — When using a flash it is well to have 
some daylight or reflected light of some sort. Here 
your model’s head and hands show us entirely discon- 
nected spots of light without ‘“ visible means of sup- 
port.” There is also too much space behind the figure. 
The window is better trimmed away. 


THIRD PRIZE 
ARCHITECTURE 


WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


P. D.— The “ spreading” of the light around the 
windows in your interior is what is known as “ halation,” 
and is usually caused by the glass of the plate reflecting 
the light back into the film. 

A double-coated plate does away with this very 
largely; but it can be avoided to a great extent by giv- 
ing a full exposure, so that the shadows will come up 
well. Develop with a quick-acting agent, such as 
pyro, without too much sulphite and without bromide. 
The object is to keep the image on the surface of the 
film and finish development before the halation appears. 


C. M. —I think the clear glass margin on your 
plates may be caused by your failing to draw forward 
and fasten the extra length of your bellows. On a long- 
focus camera, if this be not done, the sides of the bellows 
come too near the plate and cut off the light from the 
edges, causing just the trouble you seem to be having. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
ARCHITECTURE 


THE BELL-TOWER 


P. H. — No; it will not be possible for you to take a 
large image with your equipment. The short bellows 
makes it impossible to get the focus on an object at 
such close quarters. The Eastman Portrait-Attachment 
will help matters a good deal, however, and is very 
simple and easily used. 

L. K.—A good mountant for large prints is a 
home-made cornstarch-paste. Dissolve the cornstarch in 
a little cold water and add boiling water. Let it come to 
a boil, adding more water if too thick. When it cooks 
clear, it is done. 

Pin your print face-down on a flat surface and go 
over the back repeatedly until a thin, smooth coating is 
formed, squeegee into contact with the mount and leave 
under pressure until dry. 


THE ROBINSONS 


P. P.— The clear spots on your plate are easily 
“‘ doctored.’’ They can be removed by using an 
“opaque”; but that will necessitate spotting the print 
to remove the resultant white spots. A better way is 
to match the shade of the negative in watercolor, and 
spot them out with a nearly dry brush. Another alter- 
native is to use retouching-varnish and work them out 
with a pencil. For large spots this is the best method, 
as the varying densities can be so matched that no 
work on the print will be required. 

A. C.S.— When additional contrast is wanted on 
P. O. P., it can be obtained by covering the front of the 
printing-frame with a fine-grained tissue-paper and 
printing in the shade. If one thickness of paper be not 
enough, two or three may be used. 
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ALICE WILLIS 


PLAZA HOTEL 


STON 


CHAS. P. W 


PIERREFONDS 


ARCHITECTUR 


HONORABLE MENTION 
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HONORABLE MENTION 
ARCHITECTURE 


DETAIL — BOSTON ART MUSEUM 


Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


C. L.—Your portrait of a man reading is good, with 
the exception of the strong white of the papers, etc., on 
the table. Trimming from the right side enough to 
remove them all will greatly improve the picture. 

The standing figure of the girl was evidently taken 
with the camera on too low a level, making the figure 
look abnormal. 

A good rule is to leave the lens about on a level with 
the shoulders. 


JAMES THOMSON 


F. E. B.— In your portrait of the bride and groom 
you have made the mistake of placing the bride, in her 
white drapery, beside the window. 

The exposure was not long enough to give you detail 
in the groom’s dark suit, and in trying for that you 
carried development so far as to clog the detail in the 
white dress. Had the position been reversed, the dark 
suit would have had the better illumination and the 
white costume have gained by being more in shadow. 

W. L.— You will seldom get a lifelike or pleasing 
portrait with both head and shoulders squarely facing 
the camera. Fora straight front view have your sitter 
turn the shoulders away a trifle, then turn the head till 
it directly faces the lens. The pose will be made less 
stiff and wooden than when both are turned together, as 
in your print. 

L. C. W. — The right angle formed by the forearm 
with the upper arm, which is exactly parallel with the 
margins of the print, gives a very stiff and unpleasing 
effect. Had the elbow been drawn back a trifle, or the 
hand dropped in the lap, the result would have been 
much better. 
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Exposure-Guide for July 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of exposure in table. 


table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored ; 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with For other my . multiply by the 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 

Sun Shining 
Bright Diffused | v | 
Hour gun ull | F4 | xia 
10 a.M. to 2P.M.| 1/60 1/30 1/15 1/8 1/4 F/5.6 | U.S.2 xX 1/2 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 P.M.| 1/50 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 | 
8-9 a.m.and 3-4 p.m.) 1/30 1/15 1/8 1/4 | 1/2 F/6.3 | U.S.2.4| xX 5/8 
a.m.and 4-5 P.M.) 1/20 1/10 1/5 1/3 2/3 F/7 |U.S.3 | X3/4 
6-7 A.M. and 5-6 P.M.| 1/15 1/8 1/4 1/2 3/4 
5-6 a.m. and 6-7 1/10* 1/5* 1/3* 2/3* | 11/2* F/ll_ | U.S.8 x2 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds | F/16 | U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the | 

tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con-— F/22 | U.S.32 | X8 

ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed | 

uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. || F/32 U. S. 64 X 16 
* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be | 

yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 144; 55° X1; 52° X 1; 30° X 4. | 


SUBJECTS. 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 

1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 

1/2 Openlandscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 

Example: 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
July, 4to5 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate from 
Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/20 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/20X4=1/5. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/5 second. 

For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of the class. 1/40 X 1/2= 1/80. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


E 


Society or Title and Place 


PuHoroGrapa#ic SocrETy 


Lonpon SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


| Date 
| 


Aug. 24 to Oct. 4, 
1913 
Sept. 6 to Oct. 18, 


91: 


Particulars oy 


J . McIntosh, 


35 Russell Sq., London, W. C., England 
Bertram Park, 

5a Pall Mall East, London, S. W., 

England 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 
For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Full directions for use are given with each 
outfit and the manipulation is very simple. 
nometer or exposure-meter is a very useful adjunct to 


one’s camera 
measures the 


An acti- 


outfit, for it is so constructed that it 
correct time of exposure under different 


conditions of light, speed of plate and size of stop used. 

For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
Puorto-Era, January, 1912. 


Class-numbers. 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 
Lumiére Sigma ( Violet Label ) 


Class 1/2,P.E. 128, Wy. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 


Cramer Crown 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Ilford Monarch 
Imperial Flashlight 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil 

Barnet Red Seal 

Central Special 

Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Seed Color-Value 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 
Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 


American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 


350, Wa. 


Wellington "Xtra Speedy Extreme 
250, Wa. 


Class 3/4,P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


180, Wa. 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 
No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. 


Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Central Comet 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2,P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


No. 3, Watkins 


Class 2, P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3,P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tue front cover displays a rare combination of sea 
and sky. Seldom have we seen great majestic thunder- 
heads so well rendered. The dark smoke is effective 
against the lighter background, and the ferry-boat fur- 
nishes a touch of life which, in contrast with the mass- 
ing clouds,seems to symbolize the might of the ele- 
ments and causes the thinking person to realize how 
small, after all,is man. No data. 

‘‘Windjammers in Port,” with other timely subjects, 
accompanies Mr. Langland’s practical article on a na- 
tional sport which has lost many of its devotees on 
account of the increased interest in athletics, notably 
baseball. Nevertheless, it will always offer to came- 
rists welcome pictorial topics; and those who have 
artistic instinct and a knowledge of composition will 
have little difficulty to discover real beauty amid un- 
pretentious conditions. Thus, the humble fishing-craft 
is a much more grateful subject for the camera of the 
pictorialist than the trim and ostentatious yacht of the 
aristocrat, although the latter craft can often be made 
the theme of an admirable composition. The diserim- 
inating worker will avoid hackneyed views of water- 
craft, unless the surroundings are unusually attractive 
or novel; and he will bear in mind that original and 
impressive effects can be obtained by choosing uncom- 
mon conditions of light and weather, particularly at 
dusk or on the high seas. 

But the Editor is encroaching on the domain of Mr. 
Langland, whose paper on the photography of marine- 
subjects is very practical and illuminating, and whose 
illustrations are far removed from the commonplace. 
His initial picture (frontispiece) is an effective and 
pleasing arrangement. This style of composition, in 
the form of an upright panel, owes much of its success 
to the judgment of the artist in the spacing and trim- 
ming of the print. It becomes very impressive, when 
the design is simple and logical, and when the means 
which brought about the completed result are not too 
obvious. 

The element of novelty and clever disposition of 
masses give the subject on page + exceptional interest. 

The speeding yacht, page 5, appears in a well-ordered 
picture — a typical view, but divested of what may 
have been ordinary, hackneyed surroundings. 

The spirit and beauty of a beautiful yachting-day 
have been admirably interpreted in the spacious picture, 
page 6. One actually feels the cooling, refreshing 
breeze, and hears the musical ripple of the dancing 
waves. The freedom and expanse of water and sky 
are clearly proclaimed in this masterpiece of marine- 
photography. 

To say that ‘“ Sunrise on Lake Michigan,” page 8, is 
worthy the brush of a master painter, should not detract 
from the position of pictorial photography among the 
fine arts. The most eminent of marine-painters could 
not wish for a nobler theme. The composition is ideal in 
its simplicity and spontaneity. The picture speaks a note 
of solemnity and grandeur in spite of its reduced di- 
mensions. The technical skill of the artist which 
brought about so notable a result is to be highly com- 
mended. 

The task of picturing so prosaic a subject as “ Coal- 
Boats in Harbor,” page 8, has been well managed. 
The atmospheric perspective gives the scene its prin- 
cipal charm. 


‘* Winter in Milwaukee Harbor ” forms the subject of 
an unusually attractive marine-study, page 9. Here Mr. 
Langland has created a typical picture of rare interest. 
The flock of sea-gulls gives animation to the scene and 
takes its place in a well-balanced composition. 

The Editor commends Mr. Langland’s paper and 
illustrations to all those who may wish to take part in 
the forthcoming PHoro-Era Competition, ‘ Marine- 
Studies,” which closes September 30. 

The extremely attractive young woman, pictured on 
page 11, is the model of a large number of artistic 
tigure-studies, nude and draped, which constitute a port- 
folio published by the Aurora Studios, Boston. A re- 
view of the work will be found in another section of 
this issue. These life-studies were made by an expe- 
rienced artist, whose mastery of photographic technique 
is exemplified in this pleasing genre. He uses an ordi- 
nary equipment, the lens being an unnamed rapid 
rectilinear, 

Few amateurs exercise their hobby with greater 
enthusiasm and success than Richard M. Pertuch. The 
few pictures which PHoro-Era has been privileged to 
publish occasionally during the past few years have been 
so well received, that the Editor requested the artist for 
an account of his photographic experiences, together 
with a set of prints representing the diversity of his 
work. The results are published in this issue. 

As every experienced worker knows, successful cattle- 
pieces made with the camera are not very numerous. 
This has been explained in these pages by such well- 
known specialists as William S. Davis and John F. Jones. 
In “ Grazing,” page 12, the animals are grouped consist- 
ently and as a unit. The direction of the nearest two 
cows is towards the center of the picture, and no mem- 
ber of the herd is seen to walk out of the picture, at 
either side, a very common fault with many group-pic- 
tures of animals. The entire scene spells harmony, and 
the pictorial values are perfectly preserved. 

An idyllic atmosphere pervades the modest theme, 
page 13. It looks as if it might be a bit of old Saxony, 
the native country of the artist. The entire arrange- 
ment is admirable and well spaced, and we are disposed 
to take issue with the trimming squad which would 
advocate cutting a slice from the bottom of the picture. 

An excellent portrait of the artist, by himself, appears 
on page 14. It resembles the one published in our May 
issue, but is much superior. 

In “ The Sunday-Paper,” page 15, there is much to 
admire — the graceful, unstudied pose of the child at 
the right, the hand of its companion holding the paper. 
the low key of the Sunday sheet and the lighting of the 
faces. As the setting seems inordinately low in tone, 
the question of converting the picture into a square, by 
trimming at the left, might not savor of vandalism. 
What do our readers think ? 

To outsiders the little sheet of water pictured as 
“ Lake St. James,” page 16, may seem a bit incongruous 
unless this is only a small section of its surface, to which 
supposition the canoeist would lend color. The locality 
is very picturesque and, as a foreground-study, the 
picture is a welcome addition to these pages. 

On page 18 we are face to face with an undeniable 
masterpiece. Again we appreciate the principle that 
multiplicity of parts is not a necessary means to an artis- 
tic achievement. This may be true in a decorative 
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THE PORTALS AT SUNSET 


MRs. ©, BK. FLETCHER 


HONORABLE MENTION — ARCHITECTURE 


sense — the arabesque, for instance. But here we can 
study with pleasure and profit a sympathetic interpre- 
tation of a majestic phase of Nature. 

‘“* Flower-Day,” page 19, evidently portrays a visit to 
the shrine of Flora by a group of modern devotees. It 
is a felicitous combination, and a good example of a 
landscape with figures. 

The dilapidated barn lends itself well to a picturesque 
theme, page 19, although the picture is not Mr. Pertuch 
at his best. 

The artist’s love of Nature and his ability to interpret 
admirably her fluctuating moods, is again evidenced in 
the beautiful sunrise, page 20. Once more we are 
enabled to appreciate the direct appeal of a plain, digni- 
fied theme — a chord of divine harmony. 

The concluding example of Mr. Pertuch’s pictorial 
versatility is ‘‘ The Parkway,” page 21. Like his other 
efforts it reveals a cultivated artistic sense, and an appre- 
ciation of the laws of composition which he knows how 
to apply intelligently. Here, as elsewhere, it is evident 
that he understands the true relation of the foreground 
to the picture. 

Although strictly a professional, and jealous of the 
position of the pictorial worker as a creative artist, 
Mr. Ames is passionately fond of Nature and willing to 
exchange confidences with the amateur picture-maker. 
He relates his experiences in an interesting paper of 
much practical value. His ‘‘ Noonday Rest,” page 23. 
does but scant credit to his pictorial ability. The print 
sent to the Editor was trimmed close to the tree, but 
the feeling and atmosphere is well expressed throughout. 


“The Old Mill,” page 24, is from a superb 11°x 14 
enlargement printed on a rough-surface medium. This 
is a gray-day scene, yet clouds appear in the sky. The 
composition is exceptionally fine, the values are true 
and the motion of falling water is well expressed. 

The sunset, page 25, suggests the declining day with 
appropriate feeling and artistic judgment. The pro- 
portions of landscape and skv are admirably adjusted. 

Little can be added to Mr. Davis’ reference to his 
own pictures, page 28, of which the lower one, as a pic- 
ture, has our preference. 

As a study of expression, Mr. Reiff’s bit of recreation, 
and effort to relieve the possibly too serious aspect of 
these pages, is remarkably successful. Technically, 
too, it is a noble effort. Data: Sept. 14, 2 p.m.; in- 
terior, north light; 5x7 Premo; 7-inch R. R. lens; 
F/8; 3 seconds; Seed 27; Eastman M.Q.; 5 x 7 Velox 
print. 

The home-portrait of Mr. Flood’s little girl is a good 
example of flawless technique. The little model evi- 
dently gave the photographer not a bit of trouble. 
The pose is easy, the lighting throughout perfect and, 
as to the “ Writing to Grandma,” that also will have 
left nothing to be desired. Data: Window under the 
veranda; February, 10.30 a.m.; 5 x 7 Korona camera; 
Goerz 7-inch Dagor; F/6.8; good light; 3 seconds; 
Cramer Iso Portrait; pyro soda; Professional Cyko 
print. 

Like all her work of this character, Mrs. Durrant’s 
genre, page 31, enlists one’s admiration. Having been 
ordered never again to touch the jam, Marguerite takes 
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her scolding with a little ill-nature. It is a good piece 
of photography, as usual. Data: 5x7 Poco; Goerz 
Dagor; full opening; bulb exposure; near window; 
bright day ; Stanley plate; 5 x 7 Kruxo print. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


CornciwENT with a notable exhibition, in London, 
of architectural photographs by W. H. Evans, last May, 
the PHoro-Era jury was reviewing the merits of a 
large collection of prints for the architectural competi- 
tion which had been accumulating since the first of the 
year. Asa whole these pictures showed in an eminent 
degree the ability of American amateurs to interpret 
the grandeur and poetic beauty of architecture. 

The winner of the first prize selected an imposing 
structure as his subject — the portico of the Library of 
Columbia University, page 36. The dark tone of the 
print gave it the appearance of dusk, when in reality 
the picture was made at midday. Taking this section 
of the colonnade, and at close range, yields a picture of 
unusual impressiveness, although if the height of the 
columns could have been increased, even by one inch, 
the effect of majesty would be greater. The low-toned 
print also imparts to the picture an effect of mystery 
and suggestion. Data: Dec. 28,1912; 1 P.mM.; sunny 
day ; Wellington Anti-Screen, backed ; ray-filter; Voigt- 
linder Radiar camera, 9 x 12 em. (342 x 434 in.) ; 514- 
inch Voigtlinder Collinear, series III; F/6.8; 140 second ; 
pyro-metol-hydro; short development; 9x 12 print, 
Wellington Rough Bromide. 

General artistic and technical merit briefly describes 
the reason which gained the third prize for W. S. Davis. 
Page 38. The uncommon setting also serves to throw 
the whole spire into strong relief. Data: December, 
10.30 a.m.; hazy sunlight ; 74-inch R. R. lens; ; F/16; 
5 seconds; two ray-filters used, increasing exposure 8 
times; 5x 7 Cramer Inst. Iso backed; 7 x 10 bromide 
enlargement, Monox Rough. 

The halftone reduction fails to do full justice to the 
imposing enlargement on rough paper of the picturesque 
Bell-Tower, Pala Mission, to which second prize was 
awarded. Page 39. The tonal beauty of the print 
was also impressive; but for the fact that the fore- 
ground of the picture lacked tonal stability, and that 
the monotonous white wall at the left detracted from 
the main subject, this interesting picture would have 
obtained the highest award. Data: June, about 7 P.M. ; 
3A F. P. Kodak; stock lens; about 1 second; open 
lens; Eastman film; hand-developed; metol-hydro; 
11 x 19 Royal Bromide enlargement; electric light, no 
condensor. 

The approach to the Chateau de Pierrefonds, France, 
as pictured by Chas. P. Weston, page 40, is very stately 
and picturesque. It is probably the most perfect exam- 
ple of a feudal castle in existence, having been thor- 
oughly restored by the celebrated French architect, 
Viollet-le-Duc, about forty years ago. Data: July, 
2 p.m.; full sun; 3A Special Kodak; F/8; 1/100 
second ; tank dev.; 3 x 5 rough Argo print. 

How natural accessories may be combined effectively 
with an architectural subject and produce a pictorial 
result, is shown on page 40. An element of oddity is 
imparted by the slender, crooked stalk extending upward 
in the foreground. No data. 

Very often a detail of a large building will yield a 
more striking picture than the ensemble. That this can 
be done with artistic judgment may be seen in Mr. 
Gillie’s prize-picture, and also in Mr. Thomson's detail 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, page 41. The 
lighting is particularly favorable and the perspective 
excellent. No data. 


Mrs. Fletcher’s picture, in which Nature and archi- 
tecture are harmoniously blended, is one of poetic 
beauty. Page 45. The title, too, is very expressive. 
However, while the tree forms a beautiful foil to the 
mausoleum, it engages the attention fully as much, and 
this friendly rivalry is not conducive to unity —a vital 
principle in composition. 

Data: 5.30 p.m.; 91-inch Euryplan lens, F/5.6; at 
full aperture ; 140 second; 5x 7 Cyko Plat; sepia 
redeveloped. 

The frigid weather — a driving snow-storm — accords 
well with the rigid, vertical lines of the edifice, and 
produces a consistent and well-balanced ensemble. 
Page 48. Data: March, 10.30 a.m.; dull light in heavy 
snow-storm ; Premo Film-Pack 214 x 314; 4-inch Plana- 
tograph lens; F/8; 15 second; pyro-soda tank; 
8 x 12 print on Artura Carbon Black. 

The countries of the old world excel us in wealth of 
antiquities and picturesque ruins; but our workers do 
not yield the palm to Europeans in interpretive ability. 
Although a transient photographer, H. H. Scudder 
obtained a very satisfying and unconventional picture of 
Bruges’ famous belfry. Page 49. Data: September, 
cloudy afternoon; Eastman 3A F. P. Kodak: R. R. 
lens; U. S. 8; 145 second; pyro; tank development ; 
5 x 7 print on P. M. C. buff, redeveloped. 


To the Lazy Business-Man 


‘* He who whispers down a well 
About the goods he has to sell, 
Will never trade and make the dollars 
Like him who climbs a tree and hollers.”’ 
— Exchange. 


The Question of Pinholes 


Editor Puoro-Era, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: — Referring to the article on “ Pinholes,” 
by James Thomson, in your June number : 

In trying various methods to overcome the difficulty 
of numerous pinholes, I have succeeded, to some extent, 
by brushing the plate with a camel-hair brush while 
holding it at an inverted angle, so that the dust or other 
particles would fall away from the plate instead of on 
it. It is worth trying. 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. CiirFrorp. 


A Distinguished Faculty 


In his summer school of photography at Seguinland, 
Five Islands, Maine, beginning July 7, 1913, Clarence H. 
White will have the coéperation of Gertrude Kiisebier 
and F. Holland Day. 


Parallelism or Plagiarism 


Many who have admired the striking and attractive 
picture by Harrison Fisher on the front cover of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for June, may not be aware of the 
fact that it is nearly an exact copy of a photograph from 
life by Clarence H. White. This photograph is entitled 
“ Barnard College Alumnz,” and was published as a 
full-page halftone illustration in PHoro-Era, January, 
1913, together with five other masterpieces indicative 
of the versatility of Mr. White. 

Referring editorially to the reproduction of Mr. 
Fisher’s painting, The Ladies’ Home Journal says: 
“‘ Harrison Fisher has certainly caught the spirit of the 
college girl at commencement time as he shows her on 
the cover of The Journal this month.’ Not a word, 
however, of the originator of the photograph which 
served as a welcome model to the artist of the brush. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA. 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Direct Positives by Reversing 


The Moniteur de la Photographie publishes an article 
on the production of direct positives i: the camera with 
ordinary dryplates, by reversing the image as is done 
with Autochromes. For black-and-white photographs 
little attention has been given to this method, because 
ordinary bromide of silver emulsions do not always work 
satisfactorily, and, besides, photographers are not satis- 
fied with a process that gives only a single positive. 
There are cases, however, where the reversing-method 
may prove useful, as for ster pic transparencies and 
where a number of copies are not desired. If necessary, 
prints could be made from the unfixed negative and the 
reversing done afterwards. The reversing can be done 
with either of the following solutions : 


A. Potassium or ammonium bichromate.. .....15 grains 
3 drams 


The plate is immersed in this till the negative image 
has entirely disappeared ; then rinse under the faucet 
and place for fifteen minutes in a strong solution of 
sodium sulphite; wash again in running water and re- 
develop in the usual way with an ordinary developer. 


B. Copper sulphate (pure) .......................... 45 grains 
Common salt .................. Ounce 


When the negative image is completely bleached out 
the plate is immersed in a strong sodium sulphite solution, 
which dissolves the reduced silver without perceptibly 
affecting the remaining bromide of silver. This is con- 
tinued till a complete positive image appears. The 
plate is then washed and redeveloped as before. 

Diapositives made by either of the above formule can 
be fixed and, after washing, strengthened or reduced. 
The latter operation, however, is rarely needed if the 
first development has been correctly handled. 


Black Tones on P. O. P. 
Tue following recipe for toning and fixing printing- 


out paper is recommended by Prof. Namias. It is pre- 
pared in two solutions and produces a good black tone: 


A. Sodium hyposulphite ...000...0000000.......... 8 parts 


Add enough of solution A to solution B to produce a 
slightly milky liquid, which is to be filtered, and to 
each 50 parts of the filtered solution add one part of a 
one-percent gold chloride solution. 


Timing Exposures when Enlarging 


FixpinG the need of an audible clock, particularly 
when enlarging from thin negatives and also vignetting, 
the following arrangement was rigged up in less than 
five minutes. 

The weight A (a flat-iron does well) should be 6 or 7 
Ibs., and is suspended from a nail or other support, the 
length of string being altered until it swings 30 times in 
30 seconds. A length of a little over three feet will do 
this. About six inches from the point of support, 
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another and thinner string is connected to the other and 
passed over a nail as shown in the sketch. The small 
weight, B, is connected to the end of this thin string at 
such a distance that it rests on a piece of glass, or, 
better, a porcelain dish, on the table or other convenient 
support. This small weight can be any small piece of 
metal about 1 or 2 ounces. 

When the pendulum is started swinging it will lift the 
small weight off the glass, and on its return it will make 
sufficient noise to enable the user to count the beats. 
When using, uncap when the click is heard, and call this 
0, and eall it 2 for every click. 

This will continue for about 180 seconds, but for 
longer exposures any such method is not very suitable.— 
P. G., Amateur Photographer. 


Photographs on Ivory 


THE surface of the ivory should be very even and be 
polished by means of a piece of soft waxed leather 
sprinkled with powdered pumice, according to the Revue 
Photographique. It is then dipped in a perfectly white 
and transparent alcohol varnish and dried with gentle 
heat. Then take — 
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THE ENTRANCE 


Dissolve these in a water-bath; filter and apply to the 
ivory with a camel-hair brush. When dry, this coating 
is brushed over (in the darkroom) with the sensitizing- 
solution, which is made up as follows: 


A. Distilled water................. 4+ ccm 3 drams 
Silver nitrate 4 grams. 62 grains 
Pe 60 eem 2 ounces 
Strontium chloride 3.15 grams 50 grains 
C. Alcohol........... ... 60 ecem. 2 ounces 


For use, take 2 ounces of normal collodion, 30 drops of 
solution A, first adding to it 3 drams of alcohol. Then 
add, gradually, 3 drams of solution B, shaking well; 
finally add one-half of solution C. The surface of the 
ivory is covered evenly with this mixture, and will be ready 
for printing in about fifteen minutes. Print under the 
negative until a quite vigorous image is obtained, wash 


HONORABLE MENTION 
ARCHITECTURE 


E. J. WILLIAMS 


under the tap and tone with gold (preferably an old 
bath); fix in a twelve-percent hypo solution. This 
method gives very fine tones. 


A New Brown Toner for Bromide Paper 


Photo-Zeitung gives the following recipe for a toner 
which is said to give a very pleasing brown tone on bro- 
mide and gaslight papers : 


A. Cobalt chloride... 3 grams 50 grains 
..280cem. ounces 
B. Calcium acetate 12 grams ounces 
Water 280 cem. ounces 


Mix 3 ounces of A with 4 ounces of B and let stand 
for a few hours. Neutralize by adding drop by drop 
just enough concentrated solution of sodium carbonate 
to show, when tested with litmus paper, that it is neu- 
tral. Immerse the carefully fixed and washed print in 
this. As soon as the desired tone is obtained, rinse and 
fix again in a three-percent hypo solution; then wash 
thoroughly. 
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HONORABLE MENTION 
ARCHITECTURE 


BELFRY AT BRUGES 


A Yellow Filter for Printing-Out Paper 


Ir we expose an underprinted picture on printing- 
out paper in diffused light under a yellow glass without 
the negative, says Dr. Luppo-Cramer in the Photo- 
graphische Rundschau, not only do the weakest parts of 
the print become stronger, but details that were not 
previously visible appear, without deterioration to the 
whites, and he shows several examples in confirmation 
of his statement, proving that the effect cannot be pro- 
duced by exposing the print to white light alone. The 
yellow filter can be easily made by fixing out an unex- 
posed dryplate and coloring it in a five-percent solution 
of tartrazin; but other yellow filters produce the same 
result. The depth of the shadows is not perceptibly 
increased under the yellow filter, while the details of the 
highlights in a hard negative are brought out quite 
fully. This procedure is not new, since Becquerel 
described it in 1841; it was not only almost entirely 
forgotten, but many persons have doubted the facts. 
It has been suggested that the “development ”’ of the 
print by the yellow light depends upon the hypothetical 
fact that the first printing acts as an “ optical sensitizer ”’ 


H. H. SCUDDER 


on the colloid silver, rendering it sensitive to the less 
refractive rays of the spectrum. 

Another interesting peculiarity observed by Dr. Luppo- 
Cramer was, that if the yellow filter be used with a 
paper that under ordinary printing gives a bluish tone, 
the color takes a decided reddish cast. 


To Remove Sulphur-Toning 


Ir a bromide or gaslight print that has been toned by 
sulphuration turns out to be of an unsatisfactory color, 
the color and effect of the toning may be removed by 
oxydizing the silver sulphuret, says Professor Gaedicke. 
This may be done by placing the print in a ten-percent 
solution of potassium bichromate strongly acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid, and allowing it to bleach out. 
In this bath silver sulphate is formed, which is trans- 
formed immediately into silver chloride by the hydro- 
chloric acid. The print is then washed until the yellow 
color of the bichromate is completely eliminated, and 
redeveloped in any ordinary developer, which will give 
a strong black print like the original one. This can 
now again be treated with a sulphur toner that will 
give a better color. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


Phil M. Riley 


Mr. Puit M. Ricey, the well-known writer on photo- 
graphic topics, for several years associate editor of 
Puoro-Era, and for the past three years on the editorial 
staff of Country Life in America, again occupies his 
former position with PHoro-Era, where he will help to 
maintain the prestige which the magazine enjoys among 
its fellows. 


Interview with Mr. George Eastman 


“WHat we view as the main points at issue between 
our company and the government are far from vital to 
the continued success of the company. They are sub- 
stantially three: Operating our retail houses independ- 
ently of our name, making of certain stencil goods, and 
our exclusive sales-policy.” 

“There has never been any concealment as to the 
ownership of our various stock-houses, and the adding 
of our name to their stationery and advertising-matter 
will in no way affect them or us.” 

‘““ We have always fought the system of making sten- 
_ cil goods and have, as a rule, refused offers to do it. It 
is a common custom in every trade, but one which works 
generally to the disadvantage of the manufacturer. It 
certainly will not hurt the sale of the stencil goods 
referred to, which we make, to put our name 
upon them.” 

‘As to our exclusive sales-policy, we differ from the 
position taken by the government. We do not think it 
illegal or even unethical, and we know it has worked to 
the advantage of everyone concerned, even to our com- 
petitors. One of the main points of this policy (respect- 
ing dealers in our patented goods handling no other 
similar goods) has been to prevent the substitution of 
goods that are the inferior of ours to unsuspecting cus- 
tomers. However, desiring to avoid a long and expen- 
sive litigation, the waste of time of our most important 
men, and the unsettling of normal business-conditions, 
we are willing to meet the wishes of the government 
even on this point.” 

“ Although we do not think the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Bauer case respecting the resale 
prices of patented goods applies to our policy of selling 
goods, we propose to alter our terms of sale to the 
extent of extending discounts only to such dealers as do 
not compete unfairly. It is not thought that this Bauer 
decision gives license to piratical dealers to cut prices 
so as to drive out their smaller competitors, thus ruining 
them and injuring us by unfair competition.” 

‘“While in the formal part of the petition filed by 
the government there is a prayer for dissolution, as is 
usual, I am informed, in all such cases, it is believed 
that full compliance with the main specific demands for 
changes of trade-methods freely offered by this com- 
pany will successfully meet all criticism and satisfy the 
trade at large and the government.” 

‘“* Aside from the economic principles which would be 
violated by such dissolution it can clearly be shown that, 
if the United States is to keep its lead in the photo- 
graphic art which it has maintained for the last twenty 
years and meet competition in the markets of the 
world, the coérdination of the manufacture of films, 


plates, papers and cameras must be continued. None 
except those intimately familiar with the art can realize 
the interdependence of these different articles as to 
changes and improvements. Qualitiesin plates influence 
results on paper. Changes in film influence changes in 
cameras, and so on; and no concern that is unable to 
furnish products in all of these lines, adapted one to the 
other, can hope to compete with the great foreign man- 
ufacturers who are straining every effort in similar 
directions. Color-photography, which has been devel- 
oped to a point where for the last six or seven years it 
has been possible for experts to obtain perfectly satis- 
factory results, has proved a commercial failure. Only 
a concern which has on its staff experts in all the vari- 
ous departments of the art, can hope to bring this prob- 
lem to a satisfactory solution commercially. By that 
I mean bring it within the reach of the ordinary Ko- 
daker, who is not technically expert. The Eastman 
Kodak Company has spent already hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars upon this problem, and it is partly the 
prospect in this line which led it to expend over 
$100,000in enlarging its research-laboratory, which now 
has on its staff some of the best experts in the world. 
It is only a concern that has a varied output that could 
get the good out of sucha laboratory.” 

“The Government has been engaged in the investi- 
gation of our business ever since October, 1911, and has 
gone most exhaustively into the history of the company 
and its methods since the inception of the business; and 
while we do not agree with its view of our sales-policy, 
we realize that there is a chance for an honest differ- 
ence of opinion upon any such question, and we are 
bound to say that the government has been perfectly 
fair in the way it has conducted the investigation.” 


London Salon of Photography, 1913 


Or the two important annual exhibitions in London 
there is about the Salon rather more of human appeal, 
since it is the avowed purpose of its promoters to ex- 
hibit only that class of work in pictorial photography in 
which there is distinct evidence of personal artistic 
feeling and execution. Exactly what this means may 
be understood as well, perhaps, as in any other way, 
through the names of prominent American workers for 
several years identified with the Salon. Such names as 
C. Yarnall Abbott, Rudolf Eickemeyer, Gertrude Kiise- 
bier, F. Austin Lidbury, H. Mortimer Lamb and W. H. 
Porterfield stand for the very highest achievements in 
pictorial photography, and under their leadership it is 
to be hoped that a larger number of advanced American 
workers than heretofore will send contributions to the 
London Salon this summer. 

The exhibition is to be held at the Galleries of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colors, 5a Pall Mall 
East, London, S. W., from September 6 to October 18. 
Contributions are to be shipped to Messrs. Bradley & 
Co., 81 Charlotte St., Fitzroy Square, London, and must 
reach their destination on or before August 20. An 
entry-form must accompany the prints which, when from 
America, must be mounted but need not be framed. 
All information may be had of Bertram Park, Hon. 
Secretary, London Salon of Photography, 5a Pall Mall 
East, London, 8. W., England. 
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Photographers’ Association of America 


33d Annual Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, July 21 to 26, 1913 


The Last Word 


Ir is expected that there are cynics who, not believ- 
ing in progressive movements, shrug their shoulders and 
remark, doubtingly: “ It’s the same old story! ” 

This is not true of the Kansas City Convention. 
Were this even so, new men would be in action, new 
men addressing the convention, new men demonstrating 
before the camera. The Convention Hall is different 
from any which has preceded it ; so is the convention 
city, the people, the general atmosphere. 

But the fact is that the entire program is new. It 
bears the impress and individuality of the new execu- 
tive board which is made up of men with new, warm 
blood, energy of thought and action, and altruistic mo- 
tives. 

This committee has worked with intelligence and un- 
remitting zeal to make the Kansas City Convention a 
pulsating, uplifting and profitable event, with a liberal 
amount of pleasant diversion. The principal features, 
most of them quite new and important, have been de- 
scribed in the preceding issues of PHoro-Era. 

Every serious photographer, no matter what depart- 
ment he is engaged in, whether a leader in his specialty, 
an inexperienced proprietor, an assistant, a dealer, or a 
manufacturer, should arrange his affairs without delay 
and be ready in the middle of July, or a few days later — 
according to the distance he has to travel — to grasp 
his suit-case and umbrella, and board the train for 
Kansas City, which is ready to welcome him with true 
Western hospitality. 

Of course those who have paid their dues in advance, 
and have their convention buttons, will not need to wait 
in line to see the treasurer. They will walk right in, 
not turn around and walk right out again, but stay to 
behold one of the finest and largest convention-halls in 
the country, a complete and impressive display of photo- 
graphic products, and a large number of inspiring picto- 
rial exhibits. 

There will be seen more new faces than at a national 
convention for many years, St. Paul, in 1911, not 
excepted. 

The program is positively unique, and the most ambi- 
tious ever attempted in the history of any photographic 
body in the world. The Editor has attended national 
photographers’ conventions since 1869, beginning with 
Cleveland, Ohio, and a number of similar events in 
Europe, and he knows whereof he speaks. 

Besides the feature par excellence, the Working Studio, 
there will be demonstrations of posing, lighting, dra- 
ping, flashlight negative-work, darkroom manipulations, 
printing, salesmanship, lectures on business-methods, 
improvements in photography, in which some of the 
talent in America will participate, to wit: C. R. Reeves, 
Anderson, Ind.; Elias Goldensky, Philadelphia; Melvin 
H. Sykes, Chicago; E. E. Doty, Battle Creek; J. R. 
Zweifel, Duluth; F. Schanz, Fort Wayne; Geo. G. 
Holloway, Terre Haute; Frank W. Medlar, Spencer, 


Iowa; Helmar Lerski, Milwaukee; J. R. Schneider, 
Columbus. Ohio; H. P. Dexheimer, Marion, Ind.; C. L. 
Venard, Lincoln, Ill.; Donald Baker, Kansas City; 
Chas. Wallinger, Chicago; G. (“ Papa’’) Cramer, St. 
Louis; Eduard Blum, Chicago; W. Lively, McMinn- 
ville, Tenn. ; president, Chas. F. Townsend, Des Moines ; 
vice-president, Manly W. Tyree, Raleigh, S. C. ; treas- 
urer, L. A. Dozer, Bucyrus, Ohio, and J. C. Abel, 
Cleveland. 

And the women, God bless them, they will do their 
share. Miss Reineke, of Kansas City ; President Kath- 
erine Jamieson; Belle Johnson, of kitten-photography 
fame; the Goodlander Sisters; Mate McGill; Pearl 
Grace Loehr; Bessie L. Meiser; Clara L. Hagins and 
many others will take an active part in the proceedings 
and help to make the convention an affair worthy a 
bright page in the history of American photography. 

And Frank J. Raymond, the well-known lecturer, 
who electrified the audience at Philadelphia, last year, 
will deliver an equally stirring address at the convention. 

The Commercial Federation of the P. 

A. of A., a new organization, has pre- 

pared.a series of lectures and demonstra- 

tions with a view to the improvement of 

PAA general photographic work, and the ele- 

vation of business-methods. This is a 

, tremendously important movement, which 

has the approval of the public at large. 

All those engaged in various lines other than portraiture, 

and desiring to bring their business to a high ethical 

and artistic plane, should try to be present and profit 
by the valuable help that will be imparted. 

President Ralph W. Johnston, doing high-class general 
photographic work in Pittsburg, and Secretary E. 8. 
Caywood, flashlight specialist of Philadelphia, have 
worked valiantly studying the conditions throughout the 
country, and getting the commercial workers everywhere 
interested in the movement towards high standards that 
are beneficent and far-reaching, and preparing for 
special meetings and deliberations at Kansas City. We 
are sure that their labors will bear good fruit. 

There will be no state conventions this year between 
Winona Lake, Ind., and Salt Lake City, Utah, for the 
photographers in the middle west are prosperous, and 
they will be present to swell the attendance at Kansas 
City. 

One of the live wires of the executive board is vice- 
president Manly W. Tyree. Not content with carrying 
through the convention-work allotted to him, including 
the Congress, he has been energetically urging at Wash- 
ington the inclusion of photographs in the parcel-post 
list, and he has the promise of the Postmaster General 
that the measure will soon be adopted. 

Remember, all ye professional craftsmen, that, what- 
ever your line of photographic activity, you are eligible 
to membership in the P. A. of A. and, if you want to 
progress in photographic efficiency, succeed and prosper, 
and take a commanding position in your profession and 
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THE CONVENTION HALL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


also in your community, join at once! 


You really can- 


not afford to stand aloof and dispense with the wealth 
of benefits, including the friendship of your fellows, 
which will result from membership in the association. 
Therefore, detach the application-blank found elsewhere 
in this issue, fill it out and send it with cheque or money- 
order to Treasurer L. A. Dozer, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


1.30 
3.00 


4.00 P.M. 
8.00 p.m. 


8.00 A.M. 
10.00 a.m. 
10.30 


1-5 p.m. 


3.00 


8.00 p.m 


8.30 A.M. 


Program 
Monday, July 21, 1913 


First Session of Congress of Photography. 
Opening Business Session : Address of Wel- 
come; Response ; Introduction of Studio 
Staff and Officers of State Associations. 
Opening of Studio. 

Officers’ Reception at Baltimore Hotel. 


Tuesday, July 22 


Adjourned Session of Congress. 

Business Session. 

Lecture — Frank Jewell Raymond. 

Studio open in all departments. 

Auto ride for ladies, given by Kansas City 
Photographers’ Association. 

Illustrated Table under the auspices of 
Commercial Federation. 


Wednesday, July 23 


Breakfast for the ladies, given by Miss 
Reineke at her studio. 


9.00 A.M. 
10.30 a.m. 


1-4 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 
4.00 


8.45 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 


3.00 p.m. 
8.00 p.m. 


8-10 a.m. 


10.00 a.m. 


2.00 P.M. 


Session of Congress — Demonstration for 
Commercial Federation in Studio. 

Business Session. 

Studio open in all departments. 

Session of Women’s Federation. 

Meeting of State Associations at their 
various headquarters. 

Wednesday evening at Electric Park, guests 
of Kansas City Photographers’ Association. 


Thursday, July 24 


Studio open. 
Business Meeting. 
Thursday afternoon and evening open to 
public. 
Auto ride for ladies given by K. C. Photo- 
graphers’ Association. 
Miss M. Beryl Buckley will present her 
own interpretation of F. Marion Crawford’s 
“In the Palace of the King” under the 
auspices of Women’s Federation. 

Friday, July 25 
Studio open. 
Business Meeting — Election of Officers, 
selection of next place of meeting, ete. 
Friday afternoon given over to manufac- 
turers and dealers. Studio open all after- 
noon. 
Business Meeting Women’s Federation 
Business Meeting Commercial Federation. 
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Auto ride for ladies given by K. C. Photo- 


3.00 P.M. 
graphers’ Association. 
8.00 p.m. Lecture, The Profit Side of Photography 
and Studio Organization, J. C. Abel. 
Saturday, July 26 
10.00 a.m. Closing Session —-UNFINISHED BUSI- 
NESS ONLY. 
Adjournment. 


All aboard for Kansas City, Hotel Baltimore and 
Convention Hall! 


What is a Commercial Photographer ? 


Tue uplift-campaign conducted by the Federation of 
Commercial Photographers, and to culminate at the 
Kansas City Convention, has caused many amateurs to 
write us asking for the definition of a commercial photo- 
grapher. This worker is supposed to be an all-around 
technician, but leaves studio-portraiture to the regular 
portraitist, who, to do himself justice, gives his undivided 
attention to his chosen specialty, although frequently 
copying daguerreotypes, oil-paintings, etc. 

The high-class commercial photographer is equipped 
for any work to be done with the camera, and for this 
purpose has a corps of specialists. William H. Rau, of 
Philadelphia, for instance, operates a large and well- 
ordered establishment with the following departments : 
Lantern-slides, plain and colored, of any subjects what- 
soever; outdoor photographs of scenery, residences, 
grounds, gardens, animals, carriages, automobiles, etc. 
Outside and indoor views of homes, churches, schools, 
public buildings, conservatories, monuments, statuary, 
family groups and portraits, weddings, receptions, re- 
unions and special gatherings, made day or night by the 
new smokeless method; manufacturing and business 
establishments, offices, machinery, merchandise and 
show-windows; bromide enlargements, prints on any 
medium, copying daguerreotypes, oil-paintings, water- 
colors, ete.; photo-finishing for amateurs; color-photo- 
graphs of any subjects outside or indoors, direct from 
nature. 


High Prices for Satisfactory Negatives 


THE latest opportunity for camerists to turn an at- 
tractive photograph into a good-sized cheque is offered 
by the Herbert & Huesgen Co., 456 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. See advertisement in this issue. 

The investment need not exceed one dozen plates; for 
in the hands of an observing and artistic camerist at 
least one of the twelve plates should produce a negative 
of seductive quality. 

The offer and the integrity of the advertisers have the 
unqualified endorsement of PHoro-ERa. 


Defender Anti-Friction Tablets 


TuosE who use De-Fen-Co developer for Argo, Monox 
or any other developing-papers will appreciate the con- 
venience of the supplementary tablets. By their use 
the same developer will yield equally satisfactory results 
on gaslight or bromide papers. Abrasion markings 
rarely occur on bromide papers, but they will appear 
occasionally on gaslight papers unless a non-abrasion 
developer is used. Such a developer is quickly made 
by adding one ounce of De-Fen-Co developer and one 
Defender Anti-Friction Tablet to five ounces of water. 
In fact, almost any developer can be made non-abrasion 
by dissolving one or two of these tablets in six ounces 
of solution ready for use. 


Indiana Association of Photographers 


Tuis association will meet in annual convention at 
Winona Lake, Ind., July 7 to 10 inclusive. A splendid 
program has been arranged as follows : 

Monday, July 7. Morning and evening, arrangement 
of exhibits. Evening, 8 o’clock, informal reception. 

Tuesday, July 8. Business session 9.30. Following 
the business session a plate-demonstration under the 
skylight will be given by the Hammer Dry-Plate Co. 

Tuesday afternoon, lens-talk, 1.30 to 3.30, by Theo. 
Johnson of the Sweet Wallach Co. 

2.30 to 3.30, an informal talk upon “ The How and 
Why of Color-Filters and Plates in Commercial Photo- 
graphy,” by Prof. R. J. Wallace, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and now Director of the Research 
Laboratory of the Cramer Dry-Plate Co. 

From 3.30 to 4.30, demonstration under the skylight 
and working-in backgrounds. 4.30, jump in the lake. 

Evening session, 8 o’clock, Chas. L. Lews, criticism of 
pictures on modern photographic principles. 

Wednesday, July 9. Business session from 9 to 10. 

From 10 to 11, “‘ Commercial Photography,” by Alex. 
J. E, Copeland. 

11 to 12, demonstration under the skylight by the 
Central Dry-Plate Co. 

Wednesday afternoon from | till 2, assemble at the 
hall to meet the manufacturers and dealers. From 
2 till 6, old-fashioned Hoosier picnic. 

The hall will be open to the public from 2 till 4, in 
charge of the trustees. 

Wednesday evening, entertainment at the auditorium. 

Thursday, July 10. Morning, orchestra from 9 to 
9.50. Business session from 9.30 to 10. 

10 o’elock, Wratten and Wainwright, ‘“ Color-Value 
and the Use of Color-Screens.” 11 o’clock, Cramer 
Dry-Plate Co., demonstration. 

Afternoon session, 1.30 to 2.30, judging pictures, by 
Chas. L. Lews. Suggestions. 2.30, demonstration by 
Seed Dry-Plate Co. 

3.00, business session, election of officers. 

From 4 to 5, special work. 

Evening session, 8 o’clock, report of judges, awarding 
of prizes. 

The Diamond medal will be given again this year, 
and the contest is open to the world, Indiana excepted. 
No picture shall be passed upon for this honor that is 
not properly titled. Publication and use of the picture 
shall be under the control of the trustees. Pictures 
shall be passed upon by two distinct sets of judges; one 
to select three to five pictures, the other to select the 
one. Any face claims made by the winner of the medal 
forfeits all honors, and at the request of the trustees, 
the same shall be surrendered. All pictures in a special 
class, if considered of sufficient merit, will be selected 
to adorn the walls of the Daguerre Memorial Institute 
and will be awarded a certificate. 

Portrait Class for Indiana Photographers. First 
award, gold medal; second award, silver medal; third 
award, bronze medal. All exhibitors must be members 
of the association. All entries must consist of four 
pictures, size optional. Pictures shall be from nega- 
tives made since the last convention. 

A silver loving-cup will be awarded for the best 
exhibit of enlargements, four in number, size to be ten 
inches or larger. Contact prints must accompany each 
exhibit. 

Commercial Class to consist of four pictures, eight 
inches or larger, of architectural construction, machin- 
ery, ete. Awards to all exhibits receiving a rating of 
80 per cent or more, a certificate of excellence. 

Pictorial Class, open to any subject, four pictures, 
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any size. All pictures receiving a rating of 80 per cent 
or more to receive a certificate. 

A Wollensak cup will be awarded for the best pic- 
ture made with a Wollensak lens. 

Entry is free to all exhibits, Address prints to S. A. 
Hockett, Winona Lake, Ind., care Indiana Association 
of Photographers, express prepaid. They must reach 
him not later than July 7, 1913, at noon. All pictures 
arriving later than the above date will be hung in the 
Complimentary Class. 


A Noted Bird-Photographer 


In the death, by pneumonia, of Chester A. Reed, of 
Woreester, Mass., photography has lost a distinguished 
student and photographer of birds and wild flowers. 
Several illustrated articles on the photography of birds 
have appeared in Puotro-Era, and his guides to birds 
and wild flowers, illustrated in colors, enjoy a well- 
deserved popularity throughout the country, and yielded 
their author gratifying pecuniary returns. 


Ralph Harris & Company Price-List 


A NEAT and compact price-list of plates, films, papers 
and general photographic supplies has been issued by 
Ralph Harris & Co., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, and will 
be mailed upon request. As this firm is the American 
agent for Wellington plates, films and papers, and 
Euryplan lenses, it is natural that these sterling goods 
are prominently featured. Special Reflex camera-equip- 
ments with Euryplan lenses are also listed. Such a com- 
bination of merit deserves serious consideration on the 
part of prospective purchasers, 


The Bergheil Tourist 


Tue day of the compact camera is come at last. No 
longer will any but the most enthusiastic amateur load 
himself down with an outfit larger than 5x 7. Improved 
enlarging-lanterns and enlarging-cameras at moderate 
prices, not to mention bromide papers of more uniform 
quality and greater latitude than a few years ago, have 
been the means to teach the pleasure, economy and sat- 
isfaction of making large prints from small negatives. 
The demand is now for small cameras with lens-equip- 
ments of high quality. These are to be found in the 
Voigtliinder line, notably the Bergheil Tourist — a new, 
compact, metal folding camera fitted with a Compound 
shutter and a Radiar double-anastigmat lens, speed 
F/6.8. It is notable for that precision of workmanship 
and nicety of finish which characterize all the products 
of Voigtliinder & Sohn. See advertisement elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Housh Albums 


THE loose-leaf idea in photograph-albums is a new 
departure well worth while. One or more leaves may 
be removed at a moment’s notice to show to a friend or 
to lend to an engraver without carrying along the whole 
album, thereby incurring the danger of loss or damage. 
The Housh albums are securely and neatly manufac- 
tured of the best materials, the papers used being in no 
way detrimental to the photographic print. This is an 
important point, because cheap papers sometimes con- 
tain chemical impurities which cause prints to deterio- 
rate after being in contact for a time. If you print from 
film negatives, also send to the Housh Company, 7 East 
Concord Street, Boston, for a description of the Housh 
Patent Film-Albums. They are handy, durable and 
inexpensive ; capacity, 250 negatives. 


A Compact Focal-Plane Postcard Camera 


THE substitution of a larger and improved winding- 
knob has rendered the already popular Postcard Reflex 
Camera infinitely more convenient to operate, without 
materially increasing the weight. This is now the only 
camera of American manufacture to combine this popu- 
lar postcard size with the well-known advantages of the 
focal-plane shutter — high speed and great light-effi- 
ciency. These are qualities which should appeal to 
every amateur desirous to own a compact camera of 
sterling manufacture. 


Seltona for Daylight-Printing 


Ir you prefer a sun-printing paper, try Seltona. It is 
a collodion paper, yielding clear and abundant detail, 
great depth and a delicate brilliancy. Seltona needs 
only fixing for brown or sepia tones; or by previous 
washing in a solution of common salt and water will 
yield any shade from dark brown through purple to 
blue without a vestige of double tone. Paper and board- 
oids may be had in five grades; there are postcards, 
too. Complete information and a price-list will be 
furnished by J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Agfa Developers 


Av this season of the year when vacation-negatives, 
which cannot be duplicated easily, are developed, look 
well to the developer. The best is none too good. Any 
worker who makes Agfa metol, rodinal or pyro his 
choice will not go wrong. Rodinal, a concentrated 
liquid developer, is equally well suited to development 
of plate, film or print, and hence it is ideal for the 
vacation trip. 


Copyrighting Important Pictures 


MANy practitioners are constantly losing opportuni- 
ties to copyright valuable photographs, because they 
neglect to attend photographers’ conventions or to read 
photographic magazines. Regular readers of PHoro- 
ERA are aware that this magazine has frequently urged 
that negatives likely to possess or to acquire a money- 
value be copyrighted at once, and before a single print, 
other than the two sent to be copyrighted, has been made. 

Immediately after the application of copyright has 
been properly made, each print should bear the mark 
or notice of copyright. This is legally permissible. 

To neglect these precautions may lose the photo- 
grapher the chance to realize any profit from an original 
and attractive picture. Professional photographers 
should join the Copyright League. The fee is small. 
It has been fully described in the July PHoro-Era, 1912. 
The secretary is Wm. H. Rau, photographer, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The Simplex Plate-Holder 


THE success of the Seneca Film-Pack Adapter has 
led to the Simplex Improved Plate-Holder. This new 
double holder has a slide like the film-pack adapter, 
which does away with bothersome wooden handles. 
Either side of the slide may be used to designate expo- 
sures. A wider shoulder than is the case with ordinary 
plate-holders gives additional protection, and in addi- 
tion there is a patented light-trap, a wooden-bar plate- 
holder, a safety catch and a lifting-device. An illustration 
elsewhere in the advertisement of the Seneca Camera 
Manufacturing Company shows this clearly. 
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The Mail-Order Business 


THERE are obvious advantages for the persons who 
live in the country or outgoing districts to procure their 
supplies through the mails or parcel-post. Of course, 
confidence in the quality of the goods and in the busi- 
ness-methods of the dealer are the chief factors to be 
considered ; yet we have in mind several firms which do 
an extensive mail-order business, but which do not exer- 
cise uniform care in the selection of the goods, the pack- 
ing and shipping. Fortunately for our subscribers, they 
have never advertised in PHoro-Era, nor are they 
likely to. 

However, we have reason to believe that only uniform 
satisfaction will be the experience of purchasers through 
the Photo-Supply Department of the American Photo- 
Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa. We recently exam- 
ined the firm’s catalog, and convinced ourselves of the 
high character of the goods offered therein, and of the 
fairness of the prices, as well as of the conditions of 
sale. We recommend that consumers, large and small — 
who prefer to procure their supplies by parcel-post — 
send for a catalog of the supply-department conducted 
by this firm. It lists cameras, lenses, plates, films, in 
addition to darkroom and studio implements of many 
sorts. 


The Hand-Colored Photograph Contest 


THIs unique competition, begun by PxHoro-Era in 
the March issue, and concluded the latter part of May, 
created widespread interest ; but as the contest excluded 
all workers who color photographs professionally, many 
could not compete and the number of entries was rela- 
tively small. However, about forty contestants took part, 
which is very gratifying inasmuch as negative, print 
and coloring had to be exclusively the work of the par- 
ticipant. The quality of the coloring averages very 
high, and many of the examples indicate positive talent 
in the artistic application of watercolors. The merits 
of the pictures will be carefully analyzed by the jury, 
and the prizes will be announced in the August issue. 


The Illinois College of Photography 


Mr. V. A. Domincuez of San Jose, Costa Rica, has 
enrolled at the I. C. P. for a complete course in photo- 
graphy. 

Mr. J. W. Beattie, demonstrator for the Cramer Dry- 
Plate Company, paid a visit to the college last month. 
Also, Mr. Geo. Eppert, of the Hammer Dry-Plate Com- 
pany, called and gave the students an interesting talk. 

Pleasant visits were received, last month, from former 
students, W. F. Selle, 1910, Fred Hulstrand, 1910, 
Chas. Merkel, 1908, Paul Navarro, 1908, and former 
instructor Theodore Howe. 

Herr Fred Mahler, of Carlsbad, Austria, enrolled last 
month for the photo-engraving and three-color course. 

The prizes at the Students’ Camera Club contest for 
June were won by Messrs. Broeker, Bolen and Holz- 
mueller. 


Damaged Copies of PHOTO-ERA 


Ir has come to our notice that copies of PHoto-ERA 
sometimes reach subscribers folded, causing creases in 
the book and thus damaging the illustrations. As each 


copy of the magazine is done up quite flat, before it is 
sent out, the publisher is blameless, but will cheerfully 
replace not only such damaged copies, but those which 
may be imperfect — on account of accident in printing 
or binding. 


Cleveland Camera Club 


In order to provide a meeting-place for those interested 
in photography, together with facilities for developing, 
printing, enlarging and copying, which will be available 
at all hours every day of the week, it is proposed to 
incorporate the Cleveland Camera Club. The dues are 
to be $2 a month, $4 to be paid upon admission, $4 upon 
the first of the following month, and $2 upon the first of 
each succeeding month until $24 has been paid. Of 
this money $5 is to pay for one share of stock in the 
company, the balance to be dues for the first year. 
Among the prominent men of the club who stand 
sponsor for this movement are: Leland C. De Groodt, 
Horace Carr, J. P. Connolly, Walter G. Fecker, Guy E. 
Randall, Charles W. Fletcher, J. A. Hackenberg, John 
M. Harsh, E. G. Kermode and A. D. Williams. Further 
particulars may be had of A. D. Williams, Box. 102, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PHOTO-ERA Exhibitions Everywhere Wel- 
come 


Tar the collections of prize-winning prints in the 
PuHoro-ErA monthly competitions, which annually tour 
the country as itinerant exhibitions, are everywhere wel- 
come,is shown by enthusiastic letters occasionally received 
by the publisher. The most recent is one from Mr. G. A. 
Ginter, relating to the 1910 PHoro-Era Exhibition in 
the rooms of the Cincinnati Camera Club early this 
spring. Mr. Ginter writes: 

“The collection has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion and elicited much favorable comment from those 
interested in photography. Moreover, it has given those 
of us who read PHotro-ERa an opportunity of seeing the 
originals, which is always more satisfactory than look- 
ing at the halftones, excellent as those have been. A 
reference to my old files of PHoro-Era and to the tech- 
nical data and criticism contained in ‘ Our Illustrations’ 
has also been helpful to a better understanding of the 
exhibit. I am sure that the prints will be a means of 
giving an added impetus to the movement now on foot 
to give Cincinnati a live and progressive camera club.” 


New Haven Camera Club 


ALTHOUGH it has been in existence only about three 
years, the New Haven Camera Club boasts a member- 
ship of ninety members. Larger quarters and more con- 
veniences must now be had, and the club is fortunate in 
having progressive officers willing to face this situation 
squarely and put their shoulders to the wheel in the solu- 
tion of a difficult problem. They have wisely decided 
upon a low membership fee of $3 a year, the desire 
being to support a large membership list rather than be 
supported by large membership fees. The secretary, 
Mr. Chas. T. Maloney, has issued a four-leaf folding 
postcard to prospective members, setting forth the 
advantages and terms of membership, one section of 
which may be detached as an application-blank. It is 
businesslike and of an appearance well calculated to 
attract favorable attention. Such signs of life in a 
camera club are as refreshing as a breath of sea air and 
heartily to be commended. If a few club secretaries 
in our larger cities would pursue a similar campaign of 
publicity it might prove beneficial. 


Tue fact that we may make of our failures stepping- 
stones to success, has been often emphasized, and is no- 
where truer than in our efforts in pictorial expression. 

Alice Foster. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FIGURE AND Drapery Srupigs. Port- 
folio, 9 x 11 inches. 40 decorated plates in halftone 
from living models. Price, $7.50, express prepaid. 
Boston : Aurora Studios, 38 Kilby Street. 


Those who are fortunate enough to obtain a copy of 
this interesting and attractive portfolio, will realize what 
is meant by genuinely artistic work in which the nude 
or the partly-draped female figure is employed. The 
book is for the exclusive use of painters, sculptors, 
illustrators, designers and decorators, and these people 
will certainly appreciate the fact that the person who 
got up the book had rare artistic taste and judgment. 
In posing, lighting and arrangement it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive anything finer than each separate study 
in this volume— and there are more than 60 of them, 
each a complete picture — and nobody but an artist can 
fully enter into the spirit in which each of these sepa- 
rate studies has been worked out. 

The model that has been used is an exceptionally 
graceful and beautiful young woman — one of those 
rare beings who can carry the expression of the pose 

“into the expression of the face, so that the one is abso- 
lutely complementary to the other. No matter what 
the pose is, she gives it character and distinction; and 
wherever there are draperies or accessories of any kind, 
there is always a harmony of light and shade and lines 
that give a just value to the figure inthe ensemble. Insome 
of the studies she is draped like a Greek goddess, and 
she looks the part. In others, whether she holds a lute 
or a guitar or a vase, there is always the quality of life 
and expression that gives the pose distinction; and if it 
be a bacchante or a nymph, there is always grace and 
charm without the slightest taint or suggestion of vul- 
garity. It is a remarkably successful series of poses 
and studies. 

The photographer whose task it may be to create a 
similar, although, perhaps, smaller series of life-studies, 
will derive valuable assistance by analyzing the charac- 
ter and beauty of each of these sixty beautiful studies, 
which lack nothing in the perfection of technical excel- 
lence. Copies of the work may be obtained from the 
publisher of PHoro-Era. 


TankK-DEVELOPMENT. By E. Blech. Third edition. 
Revised by Wolf-Czapek. 48 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
38 cents, postpaid. Berlin: Union Deutsche Verlags- 
gesellschaft. Published in German. 


The method of stand or tank-development treated in 
this volume was criticized at the time of its appearance, 
and subsequently in a way which would seem to merit 
an investigation and correction through searching experi- 
ments. At first it was claimed that tank-development 
surpassed all existing methods, which led to numerous 
disappointments, as well as to its unjust rejection by 
many. For these reasons the reviser of the work has 
deemed it desirable to point out the merits and demerits 
of the prevailing methods of development, and compare 
them with each other with the utmost fairness. It will 
thus be seen that the stand-development is a thoroughly 
practical and efficient method and in many cases pref- 
erable to other processes. Whoever wishes to avail 


himself of this convenient and efficient method will find 
in this little work all necessary information, which is 
presented in seven chapters. 


Tse Art OF THE WALLACE CoLLEcTION, London. By 
Henry C. Shelley. Fifty full-page illustrations. $2.00 
net. Boston, U.S. A.: L. C. Page & Co., 1913. 


The latest addition to the famous series, The Art 
Galleries of Europe, issued by the Pages, is the hand- 
some volume which surveys the treasures of the Wallace 
Collection of art-works, arms and armor, at Hertford 
House, London. No similar collection in Europe boasts 
a more remarkable history, and the reader is fascinated 
by the story of Selwyn’s much-petted “‘ Mie Mie,’ who 
figures prominently in the founding of this rich reposi- 
tory of art — property of the nation — the narration of 
which forms the opening chapter. The pictures gath- 
ered here represent every school of painting, and include 
a large number of well-known masterpieces, such as 
Gainsborough’s portrait of Mrs. Robinson (“ Perdita’’) ; 
Ruben’s “ Rainbow Landscape”; Titian’s‘‘ Perseus and 
Andromeda’’; Luini’s “Virgin and Child”; Frans 
Hals’ “ The Laughing Cavalier,” and Corot’s “‘ Macbeth 
and the Witches.” 

Mr. Shelley, well known to the Editor, is brilliantly 
equipped as an historian and critic, and his judgment in 
matters of art and literature is notable for its accuracy, 
logic and fairness. His present pages are engaging, 
attractive and illuminating, and set forth the importance 
of the Wallace Collection in a convincing light. Every 
art-lover who visits London makes it a point to include 
Hertford House in his list of engagements. Even to 
others, Mr. Shelley’s book will prove a source of pleas- 
ure and instruction. 


Poore’s PicroriAL COMPOSITION AND THE CRITICAL 
JUDGMENT OF PicturEs. By Henry R. Poore, A. N. A. 
Seventh Edition. Revised. Profusely illustrated, 
282 pp. Cloth. $2.00 net, postpaid. Garden City. 
N. Y. : Doubleday, Page & Co. 


No book published in recent years has been so help- 
ful to the pictorial worker in photography as Poore’s 
Pictorial Composition. Its success has been extraordinary 
because, while treating in a simple and straightforward 
manner the elementary laws of chiaroscuro and com- 
position, it appealed alike to art-students and artist- 
photographers. What applied to the draughtsman, the 
illustrator and the painter, applied equally to the 
photographer of portraits, outdoor subjects and whatever 
by its artistic character was distinct from the merely 
technically good. Thus, Poore’s book satisfied the needs 
of the photographer of artistic impulses as no other 
book did; hence its well-deserved popularity among 
photographic workers, amateur as well as professional. 

In his earnest desire to lead the way to the recognition 
and appreciation of the true principles of artistic com- 
position, Mr. Poore does not hesitate to point out the 
lapses and errors in the works of the old masters, 
Botticelli, Raphael, Diirer and the rest. He is right in 
his contention that in the process of acquiring an under- 
standing of what is truly good in creative art, the 
student should not be persuaded to accept a palpable 
error in composition as being literally perfect, simply 
because it emanated from the brain of a Dutch or an 
Italian old master. The book contains many examples 
of good and of faulty composition, in painting and also 
in photography; and numerous diagrams illustrate the 
manner of attaining truly artistic arrangements according 
to standard forms of composition. The work can be 
obtained from the Publisher of PHoro-Era. 
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Bringing down big game 


with a camera is as difficult as doing it with a gun. In 
the case of the camera you have often found that it 
isn't a matter of marksmanship alone—developing the 
film frequently shows that your game escaped in a 
blur, or in an undertimed haze. For sure work you 
need a sure lens. 


Rausch lomb fess 


TESSAR [ENS 


is a lens so rapid that no motion escapes it, so accurate that no 
detail is missed, so copious in illumination that you get a fully lighted 
picture under conditions that would mean failure for an ordinary lens. 


The Ic Tessar is, indeed, a marvel of lens-power, about four times 
as rapid as an ordinary lens, wonderfully universal in its usefulnaess— 
a lens you may call “best” in a dozen divisions of photography from 
motion work to architecture. The IIB Tessar is compact enough to be 
fitted to almost any hand camera, yet it is specifically designed also 
for enlargements, lantern slides, commercial photography and groups. 


Write for our FREE booklet telling about these lenses. 


Bausch £9 Jomb Optical ©. 


623 $T. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 


LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


THERE has lately been a congress of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association which met in London and 
seems to have enjoyed a particularly interesting week. 
There were plenty of lectures, and visits were paid to 
different photographie works. Mr. Richard N. Speaight 
is the president of this society, and the interest of such 
a strong and optimistic personality has done much to 
give it vitality. In England, unlike in the States, there 
is still somewhat of a gulf fixed between professionals 
and amateurs, and so it was gratifying to hear that the 
amateur, who takes commissions for portraits, has in no 
way injured the professional — that is, judged by finan- 
cial facts. We, personally, cannot help thinking that 
the amateur may even have benefited the professional 
by setting a different standard and showing that there is 
a public, though a small one, that can appreciate por- 
traits which do not owe their flattering tendency to 
retouching only. 

Last week one of our new little socialistic dailies gave 
a whole page to women and photography. This subject 
is a hardy annual in the ladies’ papers, and some journal 
or other is always busy trying to impress its readers 
with the fact that photography as a profession is emi- 
nently suited to women, giving, as it does, much scope 
for qualities essentially feminine. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that, by their tone, these papers have not realized 
how tremendously women have taken to photography 
in England. There are now plenty of women-photo- 
graphers in the field, some of whom are at the very 
top round of the ladder. There are two who photo- 
graph all our leading society women and children, and 
who must have made bigger fortunes than any of the 
men. That they do not do the best kind of work goes 
without saying; for, like modern literature or art, that 
is not always the best which is financially the most suc- 
cessful. Unfortunately, it is still only the minority 
who possess a keen taste and sympathy for good work. 

We heard that one woman-photographer had a pho- 
tographic party last summer on the same lines as many 
of our painters do. She rented an old mill in beautiful 
country, not too far from London, and gathered around 
her students of photography whom she helped, and who 
were stimulated in their work by the beautiful surround- 
ings, their comrades, and the general atmosphere of 
photographic activity. We hear that the experiment is 
going to be repeated this season in another district, and 
it seems a very happy idea and one which we hope will 
find many imitators. 

A few days ago an exhibition of photographs by 
Mr. F. H. Evans was opened at the Little Gallery. It 
is a quiet, dignified and interesting little show. It 
is Mr. Evans in a strictly cathedral mood, and there are 
no portraits and no discursions into any other photo- 
graphic walks except, perhaps, landscape, and that is 
with a very cathedral bias, for it is still Durham Cathe- 
dral. These twenty-two prints are strongly suggestive 
of Mr. Evans, but Mr. Evans restrained, dignified, a little 
aloof, and indifferent to criticism. One can imagine 
him saying, “Oh, certainly, if you really think the 
photographie public will be interested to see different 
aspects of Durham Cathedral and St. Bartholomew the 
Great, by all means let them see my prints, but ______ i 
and here would come that characteristic little shrug or 
shake of the shoulders which implies a lot of things. 

Well, as two members of the photographic public we 


enjoyed to the full his exquisite photographic work ; 
for apart from their wonderful pictorial excellence, the 
evidences of perfect negatives is a joy in itself. There 
are four of St. Bartholomew and eighteen of Durham 
Cathedral. Five of the latter have a certain similarity 
inasmuch as the chief feature of each is one big pil- 
lar. It is rather as if Mr. Evans had set himself a 
problem to do five photographs of the same thing, and 
yet make each entirely different, and each of its kind a 
em. 

Mr. Evans has an increasing number of disciples but, 
as yet, no one is able, like him, to suggest the poetic 
spirit of architecture in his work. Nothing sounds 
duller to the average person than this kind of photo- 
graphy, and yet Mr. Evans can stir the imagination and 
impress one with the idea of the almost poignant beauty 
of architecture. 

We heard a good deal about the “Quo Vadis” 
kinema film before it was produced. Certainly it was 
well advertised in London, but has justified the prelimi- 
nary fuss inasmuch as it is far in advance of the usual 
kinema ”’ films. 

Writing of “ kinemas” reminds us of the beautiful 
things that used to be shown in the early days of the 
invention. We remember a really wonderful film that 
was exhibited in London of breaking waves on one of 
the remote Norwegian islands. It was just a little 
transcript of a bit of nature, and a very beautiful bit of 
nature, where the sea surged up the rocky shore and 
broke into glittering foam. There was no distortion, 
no underexposure and no vulgarity. Viewed from the 
photographic standpoint, distortion, underexposure and 
vulgarity seem to be the three besetting sins of the pres- 
ent motion-picture exhibitions. But the low-priced 
seats, at least in London, have the call, and the demand 
seems to be all for horrors, either of sentiment or exe- 
eution. But the representation of “Quo Vadis” seems 
to show that there would be a demand for, and appre- 
ciation of, better work ; for, as we were told in The Ama- 
teur Photographer, an individual in the gallery — carried 
away presumably by the pictorial effect in the scene of 
the Christians against the setting sunlight — shouted, 
Bravo.” 

We have also heard of a London professional photo- 
grapher who is working with children as “ kinema ” 
subjects, and these would certainly prove a welcome 
change from the blood-and-thunder drama of which we 
have had quite enough. 

Mr. A. J. Anderson’s book, “The Artistic Side of 
Photography,” has gone into another edition. The Spec- 
tator, in its review, offers it a welcome because “ it main- 
tains that the interests of pictorial photography are 
served better by those who employ photographic methods 
than by those who introduce the technique of other arts. 
The strength of photography lies in accuracy of detail 
and delicacy of gradations of light and shade, notin pro- 
ducing prints which by manipulation are worried intoa 
superficial resemblance to the brush-work of a painter.” 
There is a great deal of truth in these remarks by which 
photographers may profit, although they are uttered by 
a journal never much in sympathy with photography. 
At the same time, a snub from The Spectator is always 
worthy attention and even respect,for it is never super- 
ficial and is sure to contain truth. Mr. Anderson, how- 
ever, is the sympathetic friend of photography and in 
his highly interesting book he is always teaching, al- 
though the reader is seldom conscious of the fact, so 
cleverly has he incorporated his serious thoughts in dia- 
logue light and often humorous. To quote from the 
last page of his book will show him in agreement with 
The Spectator theory and will also give an idea of his 
easy and convircing style of writing: “ There is much in 
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our book that is debatable, and some that may prove 
wrong; but I think that this, at least, is right —the 
failure of pictorial photography has been due ‘to the 
blending of light-drawing with hand-work. For who can 
excel in a medium unless he adhere to that medium ? 
Who, for instance, can hope to master mezzotint by fall- 
ing back on crayon whenever he meets a difficulty, 
working partly in mezzotint and partly in charcoal ?”’ 
(By a happy coincidence this issue contains reproduc- 
tions of successful pictures in our “ Architectural ’’ com- 
petition, a study of which will show that there are 
amateur workers in the States who can interpret admi- 
rabiy the grandeur and poetic beauty of architecture as 
created by man. Ed.) 


BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


Ir is known that the towns of Germany contain a 
large number of old buildings, monuments and other 
pieces of architecture which are the delight of the art- 
lover, and whenever such a relic is to be taken down to 
make room for some modern building or in the interest 
of traffic, there are many people who try to prevent the 
earrying-out of such plans. There are even in every 

_ province societies whose purpose it is to preserve such 
“picturesque remains of bygone days. If all attempts 
are in vain, and before such a house is demolished, 
several photographs are usually taken, in order to have 
at least a souvenir. Sometimes such pictures are 
ordered by the civic authorities or some society, and 
they are afterwards exhibited in a museum, or published 
in historical or other books. 

I have just learned that the municipality of Mayence 
appropriates 300 marks for this purpose every year. 
Although no fixed sum was set apart, yet about 500 
pictures have been made spontaneously during the past 
twelve years. These represent an excellent collection 
to study the art-monuments, buildings, etc., of this old 
city near the Rhine. Although the sum offered is by 
no means large, the good intentions deserve recognition 
and emulation. 

A somewhat different course is followed by the 
“ Combined German Tourist Societies ’’ which are arrang- 
ing a prize-contest for good pictures under the title of 
“German Topography and German Customs in Photo- 
graphy.” It is intended to procure suitable material 
for the work of the league and the individual clubs 
whose business is to further travel. They issue a large 
amount of well-illustrated booklets, guide-hooks, posters, 
and soon. This year, with its endless chain of festivi- 
ties, gives certain competitions a patriotic touch on 
account of the emperor’s twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
accession and also centenary of the German nation since 
the Napoleonic war of 1813. Thus the Society for 
furthering Photography and Allied Arts at Frankfort 
will arrange in the fall a large “‘ Emperor William II 
Exposition.” It is open also to non-members, to ama- 
teurs, dealers, manufacturers and inventors. 

The writer visited the annual Berlin Art Exhibition, 
which contains in its sixty halls over one thousand pic- 
tures, those of a patriotic character being particularly 
numerous. By far the most are, of course, oil-paintings 
or watercolors, but a large number have been photo- 
graphed and are sold as bromide-posteards, while the 
best works are reproduced in the catalog. Besides, there 
are several rooms devoted to photographic pictures. 


Even in the kinematograph theaters the visitor soon 
notices that we are in the year 1913, which is an epoch 
in the history of the German nation. Certainly the 
most remarkable film ever produced here is “Queen 
Louise,” which is shown in three sections, for one con- 
tinuous performance would require about five hours. 
The preparations for the film, which was produced with 
the Emperor’s special permission, were made early this 
year. One morning at sunrise, when most Berliners 
were still asleep, a unique event took place in the prin- 
cipal square of the capital, the ‘Pariser Platz,” 
which is the end of that famous avenue “ Unter den 
Linden ” and between the Brandenburger Gate and the 
Tiergarten. A cavalcade of Prussian warriors arrayed 
in the uniforms of 1813 passed through the gate and 
mingled with infantry-men and citizens, all of whom 
wore the costumes of a hundred years ago. Everything 
suggestive of the present day, such as electric lamp- 
posts, persons clad in modern dress, automobiles, etc., 
was rigidly excluded from that sacred spot. The center 
of attraction, of course, was the self-same carriage in 
which, one hundred years ago, the beloved Queen Louise 
fled before Napoleon from Kénigsberg. The present 
emperor had lent it to the film company and also placed 
at its disposal a whole regiment of soldiers. Had the 
public been aware of these elaborate preparations, doubt- 
less there would have been several hundred camerists 
present to procure rare snapshots, and to take advantage 
of an opportunity which can happen only once in a whole 
century. 

In a former correspondence I mentioned that Breslau, 
the capital of Silesia, would this year see the largest 
shows in this respect, for here the Century Exposition 
will take place, lasting until October. For this reason 
Breslau has been chosen by nearly one hundred and fifty 
photographic societies as the meeting place for their 
annual congress. This is true, for instance, of the 
‘Society of German Amateur Clubs” which met there 
for three days in June. The Silesian Society of Ama- 
teur Photographers took charge of that important meet- 
ing. This league now includes ninety-eight clubs. 

“The Application of Photography to Science and 
Medicine,” is the title of an exhibition which is to be 
held in September in the Vienna University, that is, 
during the Congress of Biologists and Naturalists. We 
shall see there many Roentgen photograms, also samples 
of criminalistic photography ; there are special rooms for 
zoology, botany, geology, mineralogy, geography, an- 
thropology, chemistry, physics and astronomy. Of more 
topical character will be balloon photographs and motion 
pictures. 

“Der Photographen Verein zu Berlin’ held its 
annual meeting this spring. It enters upon its fifty- 
ninth year of activity and is the oldest society of pro- 
fessional photographers in the whole empire. For this 
reason, important festivities are planned in the fall. 
During the meeting Mr. Schulze-Hencke, the director 
of the photographic Lette School, was selected first presi- 
dent, and certainly nobody dreamed that this man would 
not be among the living a few weeks later. I have 
just noticed the announcement of his death in our daily 
papers. 


An Ideal Printing-Mask 


Tue well-known firm of Havers & Fagan, New York 
City, has adopted the Boyd Adjustable Printing-Masks, 
in its printing-machine in the finishing-department, and 
finds them a wonderful time-saver. 

The manufacturer now supplies a new frame for these 
masks which reduces the time of printing to a mini- 
mum, besides ensuring an even pressure between the 
negative and printing-paper. 
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The Same Principles 


that make the Graflex Camera best for pictures like these 


are the ones that make the Graflex best 
for your kind of photographic work. 


With the Graflex you can make snap shots in the shade, or 
even indoors. With the Graflex you see the image right side up, 
the size it will appear in the negative, up to the instant of exposure. 
There is no uncertainty—focusing scale and finder are done away with. 


The Graflex shutter works at any speed from “time” to 
1-1000 of a second. 

' Our illustrated catalog tells all about the 
: i Graflex Cameras, and how they work. This 


catalog is free at your dealer's or direct 


from us. 
Be sure to specify Graflex 
Catalog. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


— EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
3 A GRAFLEX ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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, Make This Summer’s Negatives on 


Defender 
Orthochromatic 
Dry Plates 


They give a more faithful rendering of all colored 


objects--such as foliage, clouds and sky, houses, flowers, 


in fact all land and water views. These plates are as | 
easily manipulated as plain plates. The price is only 
slightly more, and the results are far superior. 


Defender Orthochromatic Dry Plates 
Render all Colors in their Relative Brilliancy. 


From your dealer or write us. 


Defender Photo Supply Co. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Puoro-ErA the Blue-Book of Photographie Advertising 
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WITH THE TRADE 


A Market for Genre Photographs 


SEVERAL months ago the Ansco Company announced 
a prize-print competition to close May 1, the principal 
stipulation being that the work was to be done with 
Ansco cameras and materials. A strict interpretation 
by the Postmaster-General brought this within the 
scope of the postal lottery laws and excluded the an- 
nouncements from the mails. 

With a hearty desire to keep faith with their cus- 
tomers and to conform with the requirements of the 
postal officials, the Ansco Company outlined a plan to 
buy twenty-four acceptable photographs, appropriating 
the same sums offered in the prize-contest. The sub- 
jects purchased are to be used by the company in its 
autumn and winter advertising-campaign. Prices rang- 
ing from $200 to $10, and totaling $740, will be paid 
for the twenty-four subjects according to the advertis- 
ing-worth of each. As prints may be submitted until 
September 1, this offers one of the best opportunities to 
make photography a profitable pastime during the sum- 
mer vacation. For more complete particulars and sug- 
gestions, procure a descriptive circular of your local 
dealer, or of the Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Goerz Lenses and Cameras 


TuHOseE thousands of camerists, professional and ama- 
teur, who swear by the Goerz lens, whether owning one 
or only hoping some day to do so, always look forward 
with pleasure to the appearance of a new catalog. The 
1913 edition is a particularly attractive example of the 
printer’s art done in sepia with a gold and green cover. 
Several introductory pages are devoted to information 
and tabular matter concerning lenses and optics which 
will prove of great value for reference. In succeeding 
pages the well-known Goerz anastigmats, cameras and 
binoculars are described with examples of lens-work, 
most of which are exceptionally attractive. There are 
several recent additions to the Goerz line; notably, 
among lenses, the Portrait Hypar, Process Artar, the 
Pantar and the Hypergon without the star diaphragm. 
The Taro Tenax, the Coat-Pocket Tenax and the Stereo 
Pocket Tenax are cameras which appear for the first 
time in this year’s catalog, which may be had of dealers, 
or by writing to the C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., 
317 East 34th St., New York City. 


Ernemann Cameras 


A NEW catalog of Ernemann cameras and _ lenses 
may now be had of the American agent, Max Meyer, 
18 West 27th St., New York City, and an interesting 
and handsome book it is. Those of our readers who 
have ever had the good fortune to hold an Ernemann 
camera in their hands, to feel its nicety of balance and 
to see its painstaking construction and ingeniousness of 
design, will never cease to anticipate occasional new 
models always embodying several improvements. Many 
different types of cameras are described in the new 
catalog; reflex, folding, some having focal plane and 
others inter-lens shutters, and all fitted with Ernemann 
lenses of splendid working-quality. The smaller styles, 
such as the Ernemann Heag XV, are particularly com- 
pact, ingenious and notable for the splendid precision of 
workmanship for which this firm is well known. 


Rytol in the Antarctic 


Wuen Mr. H. G. Ponting, F.R.G.S., official photo- 
grapher to the British Antarctic Expedition of 1910-12, 
set forth to photograph the relics of Commander Scott’s 
tragic fate, he determined to depend entirely upon his 
favorite developer, Tabloid Rytol. The resulting 
photographs, of pathetic interest and rare technical 
excellence, indicate that his judgment was sound. 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co., the manufacturers, are cer- 
tainly to be congratulated upon their good fortune to 
have such convincing proof of the merit of their product 
in use under adverse conditions far from home in the 
form of photographic work which will take a permanent 
place in the annals of the world. 


Chloralla for Enlarging 


CHLORALLA Conrrast for enlarging affords the 
opportunity to secure just the tones and snappiness that 
is most desired. It would be well worth while to send 
a postal to G. Gennert, 24-26 East 13th St., New York, 
N. Y., for samples of Chloralla paper which will be 
cheerfully sent on application. 

For enlarging, the Improved Soldak is an instrument 
with which to secure the most pleasing results, as, with 
the equipment of the Sylvar lens and the Soldak focus- 
ing-scale, it is practical by adjusting pointers at two 
points to secure the desired number of times enlarge- 
ment without the necessity of going through the opera- 
tion of focusing, which the beginner and often the 
advanced worker finds very tedious. 


‘*Central’’ Specialties 


THE Central Dry-Plate Company, of St. Louis, is 
nothing if not progressive. The well-known Central 
Dry-Plates are now made to meet every requirement in 
the studio, the field, the laboratory and the home. They 
are divided into the following classes : 

Special XX, for extreme high-speed work. 

Central Special Home-Portrait, for the work the 
name implies. 

Central Special, for high-class portraiture in the 
studio. 

Central Special XX, a fine-grain plate of great rapid- 
ity for high-speed work. 

Central Comet, a plate for general all-around work — 
portraiture, views, copying, etc. 

Central Special Non-Halation, for the discriminating 
user of double-coated plates. 

Central Pan-Ortho, for the proper rendering of color- 
values. 

Central Colornon. 

Central Pan-Ortho D. C., combining orthochromatic 
and non-halation qualities. 

Central X-Ray S. C., a color-sensitive, high-speed 
plate for surgical work. 

Central X-Ray D. C., the same plate double-coated. 

Realizing the importance of sodas of the highest 
purity to the successful use of any plate, the Central 
Dry-Plate Company has placed upon the market sul- 
phite and carbonate which it guarantees. These chemi- 
cals are put up in glass jars with glass tops and rubber 
separators, making an air-tight receptacle. 
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The Premo Catalog 


,' As in other industries, catalogs of cameras and photo- 
graphic supplies are every year being made more attract- 
ive to the eye, often by halftone reproduction of 
photographs in four colors. It is peculiarly appropriate 
that a camera catalog should have photographic embel- 


lishment and the cover-page of the Premo catalog for 
1913, shown herewith, is the stronger in its appeal for 
that reason. If one desires a camera for plates or film- 
packs, this catalog may contain the very thing. Dealers 
will gladly furnish it on request. 


Agfa Products in Canada 


CANADIAN photographers, amateur and professional, 
are requested to write Messrs. Hupfeld, Ludecking & 
Co., 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal, for particulars regard- 
ing the “ Agfa” products. 

Messrs. Hupfeld, Ludecking & Co. are the Canadian 
agents for all ‘‘ Agfa”’ photographic chemicals. 


A Handy Color-Outfit 


A*Most convenient, inexpensive and complete outfit 
for coloring prints and lantern-slides is the Velox water- 
color-outfit. It includes a set of excellent camel-hair 
brushes, artist’s mixing-palette and book of Velox 
Transparent Watercolor-Stamps, containing twelve 
colors and full instructions. Prints and postcards are 
made very attractive by the addition of a bit of color, 
and we know of nothing more simple to use than the 
Velox colors for this purpose. No experience is neces- 
sary, although a little practice naturally enables one to 
obtain greater harmony of color. The instructions sug- 
gest the colors which are best suited to most subjects, 
and, if carefully obeyed, they will ensure success in 
every case. 

\» The complete outfit, in a neat box, sells for 75 cents, 
and can be had at your dealer’s. 


A Compact Anastigmat 


Tue Ilex Anastigmat, F/6.3, is a lens which should 
commend itself to users of small cameras because it 
combines remarkable compactness with high quality of 
finish and optical corrections found only in the best 
lenses. The rear combination may be used separately, 
giving a lens of double focal length for distant objects. 
Mounted in an [lex shutter, working with great accu- 
racy up to 1450 second, such a lens contributes to a 
splendid equipment for general photography. Unaf- 
fected by dampness, dust or climatic changes, Ilex 
shutters are particularly notable for their wonderful 
wheel-arrangement which makes every exposure of a set 
speed exactly alike. 


Kodaks for 1913 


ATTRACTIVE as ever, the catalog of Kodaks and 
Kodak supplies for 1913 presents convincingly this well- 
known and justly popular line of roll-film cameras with 
its several important additions and few minor discon- 
tinuances. In perusing its pages the absence of the 
No. 2 Flexo Kodak and the No. 4A Speed Kodak is 
noticeable; both models of several years’ standing, but 
supplanted, no doubt, by some of the more recent and 
more compact Kodaks. Among these are to be mentioned 
the Vest Pocket Kodak, which proved so popular last 
year, and a line of Six-Three Kodaks in three sizes. 
This line takes its name from the fact that it is supplied 
with Cooke-Kodak anastigmat lenses working at a speed 
of F/6.3. The lenses are mounted in Compound shut- 
ters, but the cameras themselves are regular rather than 
Special Kodaks, therefore keeping the price as low as 
is possible with a lens and shutter equipment of such 
high quality. 


The Brownie Enlarging Camera Illuminator, the 
Kodiopticon and Velox Transparent Water-Color stamps, 
all of which have been described in the advertising- 
pages of former issues, are worthy additions to an 
already notable line. Dealers have copies of this cata- 
log for distribution. Ask for one. 
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PHOTO-ERA, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON 


NEW 5x7 REVOLVING BACK Aries. Cost 
$150, never been used. Will sell same for $115 cash. H. F., 
31 Milk St., Room 315, Boston. 


GET THE BEST LANTERN-SLIDE — Where? Write Uri 
MutrorD, Lantern-Slide Exchange, Corning, N.Y., for catalog. 
Slides made from films, plates or prints. Trial order solicited. 


MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. I — amateurs making 
money at home taking portraits; b ls. Studio- 
secrets, retouching, etc., fully explained. " WELLS’ Srupio, East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 


GOOD PRICES PAID FOR PHOTOGRAPHS, suitable for re- 
production for calendars. All unselected photographs promptly 
returned at our expense. Cusson, May & Co., Calendar Manu- 
facturers, Glenallen, Va. 


FULLY EQUIPPED UP-TO-DATE STUDIO, 20 years’ repu- 
tation for high-class work. Obviates cost and effort’ of starting 
at the bottom; no waiting to build up a reputation. Ill health 
compels me to sell at once, ata price of less than one-third the 
actual cost. Most exceptional opportunity. The Bass Stupio, 
Paterson, N. J 


HELP WANTED—A man experienced in photo. goods, 
high-grade lenses, and managing retail-selling. First-class oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Prominent New York establishment. 
State fully, experience, age, salary desired. Address ABILITY, 
care PHoTo-ERA. 


BIND PHOTO-ERA YOURSELF with a Big Ben Binder, 
the simplest binder made. If you bind your magazines ever 
month upon receiving them they will not be lost or mutilat 
You can always find what you want quickly. Price $1.00 net, 


postpaid. 


AUTOCHROME COLOR-PLATES are easily ruined by care- 
less developing or inexperienced workers. You can make suc- 
cessful autochromesif I do your developing. Write for particulars 
and instruction regarding exposure. Fresh autochrome plates 
and supplies for sale. Witt Rounps, Autochrome Specialist, 137 
Merrimack Street, Lowell, Mass. 


THE WELLCOME PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE-REC- 
ORD AND DIARY, 1913. A complete manual of all printing- 
processes, developing, intensifying. reducing, etc. Full and 
extremely helpful treatise on exposure in all conditions, includ- 
ing photography at night, interiors, copying and ——- The 
exposure-calculator makes failure i P for 50 
cents. PHoto-Era, 383 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


FOR SALE — Standard Photo. Books at Reduced Prices, 
including Why My Photographs are Bad (Ill.); C. M. Taylor; 
$1.00; for 50 cents. Art of Retouching, J, Hubert; 50 cents; 
for 35 cents. Portrait Studio rye 4 (Ill.); C. Klary; $1.00; 
for 75 cents. Photography (Ill.); E. 0. Hoppe; $2.00; for $1.75. 
Composition in Portraiture; Sydney ‘Allan ; '$3.00; for $2.50. 
Address: PHoto-Era, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Guide to Picture-Making by 
Photography 


“Pictorial Composition and 
the Critical Judgment of 
Pictures ” 


By HENRY R. POORE, A.N.A. 


Seventh Edition. Revised, 1913 


CONTENTS 
1. Introductory XI. 


Il. The Scientific Sense 
in Pictures 


The Place of Photo- 
graphy in Fine Art 
XII. Breadth v. Detail 


III. Balance XIII. The Man in Art 
IV. Evolving the Picture XIV. 
V. Entrance and Exit XV. The Picture-Sense 
VI. The Circular Obser- XVI. Color, Harmony 
vation of Pictures 
VII. The Line of Beauty Envelopment and 
P and the Rectangle Color-Perspective 
VIII. The Composition of yyIII. The Bias of Judg- 
One and More Units ment 
1X. Groups XIX. The Living Picture 


X. Light and Shade 


The book is profusely illustrated 
Price, cloth - $2.00, postpaid 


PHOTO-ERA, Trade Agent 
383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Appendix and Index 


SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE BOYD ADJUSTABLE 
PRINTING-MASK. ALUMINUM 


Quickly and easily adjusted to make white borders 7 sendiet 
ictures to artistic pro; sed ina6% x 
. Price with pad, 75c. sale ‘by Geo. Murty 
Inc., 57 Sth St., N. Y.; Havers & Ton! 120 Fulton St., N. 
Herbert & Huesgen, 311 Madison Avenue, New York. 


BARGAINS 


Closing out our slightly shop-worn and other cameras 
at very low prices. SEND FOR BIG LIST 


THE GLOECKNER & NEWBY CO. 
169-171 Broadway, 5 Cortlandt St., New York City 


ELECTRIC PRINTER 


Coursen has invented the 

greatest ever. It’s de- 

scribed in Willoughby’s 

Bargain-List No. 124, now 
ready. Send stamp 

WILLOUGHBY A SQUARE DEAL 

Broadway and 11th St., New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paotro-Era Guaranty 
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The Seneca 


=. Scout Camera 


ey Fills the vacation with pleasure and 
instruction. Give the Boy or Girl a 
Scout and see how much keener their 
observation becomes. Watch their in- 
~~ terest in animal and bird life develop. 
' Yes, and your love of the great out- 
doors will grow too if you use one of 
these serviceable little Knockabout 
Cameras, built to take good pictures 
and stand rough usage. 
No. 2 Size Takes 
2% x3¥ Pictures, $2.00 


No. 2A Size Takes 
2% x4¥ Pictures, $3.00 


No. 2A size has two large brilliant view 
finders. 


Remember there is a Seneca for every purpose— 
for scientific use as well as general Photography. 


The Competitor View Camera 
With the Sliding Front 


Light, compact, strong and rigid, covers a wide 
field of usefulness. The 
back focus is operated 
by a rack and pinion 
and allows any width of angle lense to be used 
without the front obstructing the view. 

A distinct feature of this Camera is the rising, 
falling and sliding front so wide that a stereoscopic 
lense may be used if desired. 


Write today for the 1913 Seneca Handbook 
describing the complete line of Seneca 
Cameras and Accessories. 


Seneca Camera Manufacturing Company 
Dept. G ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“ Largest Independent Camera Makers in the World’’ 
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No. I-A Folding Ingento. (Model 1) 


Another "INGENTO" 
Now Ready! 


FOR PICTURES 2% x 4% 
HE No. I-A Folding Ingento opens 


in the horizontal position, an advan- 
tage which will be fully appreciated 
when one considers the fact that a large 
majority of amateur pictures are taken 
in this position. 

This instrument is practically auto- 
matic in action, the lens supports clamp- 
ing the extension bed which in turn 
locks into the focusing device auto- 
matically at the distance for which it is 
set. With these improvements, the No. 
1-A Ingento can be brought into play 
at a moment's notice. 

The regular equipment includes a 
Rapid Symmetrical Lens, speed U.S. 4, 
and an Ilex Automatic Shutter. 

The dimensions of the camera are 
1? x 33x 8%, a size that can be readily 
carried in the hip or coat pocket. This 
is an instrument that will satisfy the 
most exacting of your customers, and 
mark your store as the home of reliable 


hoto-supplies. 
PRICES 
No. 1-A Folding Ingento, Model |, with 

Rapid Symmetrical Lens________--_ $15.00 
Same with Universal Focus Achromatic 


13.50 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
242-244 E. Ontario Street 
CHICAGO 

New York Office and 


Salesroom 
225 Fifth Avenue 


TRADE MARK 


PHOTO- SUPPLIES 


Make your own enlargements with 


ENLARGING- 


The RADION 


The Radion does away with disappointments by permit- 
ting you to see what you’ll have before you make it. 

The Radion prints the smallest film or glass negative in 
any size you want, allowing you to change size of prints in- 
stantly. It is almost as quick as contact-printing and has 
the advantage of being able to print only the best portions 
of a negative. Use it anywhere you can get darkness and 
electric light connection. 

Price $6.50 to $25.00, complete and prepaid 
Order the Radion direct from us, if your dealer cannot show, Write 
for book, ** Big Pictures With Little Cameras.” Conteins valuable 
information for every camera-owner, 

H. C. WHITE COMPANY 
Makers of Uptical and Photographie Specialties, including the 
ioptican 
500 River Street, North Bennington, Vt. 
Branches : 45 West 34th St., New York ; San Francisco ; London 


NEEDS SIMPLE 
FIXING RELIABLE 
ONLY EFFECTIVE 


ETO 


THE FINEST PRINTING. 
MEDIUM OF THE AGE 


GLOSSY 
A splendid paper for all 
detail work and enamelled 
prints. Slightly mauve 
tinted, ensuring purity of 
the whites. 


ANTIQUE WHITE 

A fine grain surface paper, 
giving softness and — 
without injury to detail or 
definition. Splendid 
artistic effect. 


Also made in 


MATTE SMOOTH 


ANTIQUE CREAM 


CREAM SMOOTH and LINIQUE (Cream) 
Sold by Dealers everywhere 
Send for Booklet “Perfect Prints” post free 
Sole Agent 


J. L. LEWIS, 522 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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GOERZ LENSES and CAMERAS 


High-Grade European and American Outfits 
a Specialty 

Lenses and Cameras Exchanged 

Learn a Paying Profession ASK FOR UP-TO-DATE BARGAIN-LIST 


that assures you a good income and position for life. For ; 
seventeen years we have successfully taught 


P H O 5 O G R A P H = My name in the photographic world is my guaranty 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist them to 
secure these positions. Learn how you can become suc- 7 \ | = 
cessful. Terms easy. Living inexpensive. Write for cata- = ON A 
) ) 


logue— NOW! IMPORT AND EXPORT © TO SUPPLIE 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 50! FIFTH AVE NEW YORK CITY. 
910 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


There are eleven reasons why we make the 


Best Photographic Enlargements 


in this country. One is Experience — We have been making enlargements for 
thirty-nine years. All kinds of enlargements— on all kinds of paper — for all 
kinds of purposes. See Here: If you are not exactly pleased with what you are 
getting, try us. If you try us once, it will not be necessary to give you the other 
ten reasons. Every enlargement is a reason in itself. 


SPRAGUE-HATHAWAY CO., West Somerville, Massachusetts 


PROGRESSIVE PHotocraPHers | | Hub Engraving Co. 


are getting MAKERS OF 


FINE HALFTONE 
$50 to $ 100 each PRINTING-PLATES 


AUTOCHROM || 


PICT UR E S 173 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCESS EXTREMELY SIMPLE 


No Special Outfit Necessary Photographs Wanted 


With the aid of a standard exposure- 

meter and by following simple directions, 

any amateur can make successful parts of the world for purposes of reproduction 
Autochromes —with negatives, if possible. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE 


LUMIERE JOUGLA CO. 
75 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK FERDINAND HIRT & SOHN 


Agents for Richard Verascopes Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipsic, Germany 


Of typical landscapes and costumes from all 


Send sample prints with price to 
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THE PEER OF PYRO FOR PLATES 


Unsurpassed by any Developer for Gaslight and Bromide Papers 


STABLE, NON-FOGGING, SUITABLE FOR TANK AND TRAY 


One of many opinions :—‘‘ While I have always been a great Pyro advocate, | am com- 
pletely won over to DURATOL for tray-development of plates and for gaslight 


and bromide papers.’’ 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE AND SAMPLE FROM 


SCHERING & GLATZ 
New York, N.Y. 


150 Maiden Lane 


LIFE-STUDIES 


Draped and from the Nude 


63 reproductions in 
halftone in a hand- 
some portfolio. For 
painters, illustrators, 
designers, decorators 
and art-students. 
Published by 
AURORA STUDIOS 
BOSTON 
Price, express-paid 


$9.50 


PHOTO-ERA, Trade Agent 
383 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


W.J.LAFBURY 


> Don't allow the results of that old 
Lens to rile you! 
Life is short—Its what we make it. 
CET A LENS — the “*EURYNAR”’ 


Any Subject from quiet Home Portrait- 
ure to Extreme Exterior Speed Photo- 
graphy the ‘‘EURYNAR"’ produces re- 


ee! sults. It is unexcelled for EXTREME 


RAPIDITY, MINUTE DEFINITION 


| AND GREAT COVERING POWER. 


Manufactured by 


© G.Rodenstock, Munich, Germany 


The Largest Optical Works in the World 
We guarantee our Lenses or 
money cheerfully refunded. Will 

send Lenses on Ten Days’ Trial and Approval. 
We could not afford to submit this broad 
guarantee, if quality of our goods were 

not sufficiently high to warrant it. 
DESCRIPTIVE matter and 
PRICES at the dealer or 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 


305 North Fifth Avenue, by brid; Chi 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 


COMPANY 


o, IIL, U. S. A. 


“EU RYN A R” | 
HE 
that brings results and be happy. 
(A Genuine German Double Anastig- 
mat; Ground, Polished, Centered and 
by the most famous Optical Institu- J 
& 
3 ARR 
> 
# 
Address: 
| 


The Same Principles 


that make the Graflex Camera best for pictures like these 


are the ones that make the Graflex best 
for your kind of photographic work. 


With the Graflex you can make snap shots in the shade, or 
even indoors. With the Graflex you see the image nght side up, 
the size it will appear in the negative, up to the instant of exposure. 
There is no uncertainty—focusing scale and finder are done away with. 


The Graflex shutter works at any speed from “‘time” to 
1-1000 of a second. 


' Our illustrated catalog tells all about the 
ve Graflex Cameras, and how they work. This 


catalog is free at your dealer's or direct 
from us. 

Be sure to specify Graflex 
Catalog. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


| EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
3 A GRAFLEX ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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EURYPLAN truty Universal ANasticmat 
FIRST TRULY UNIVERSAL ANASTIGMAT 
MAXIMUM SPEED — Series Va., F : 4 
( TELEPHOTO QUALITY — Single A: Doubles Size of Image 


GREAT COVERING POWER — Unegualed for Wide-angle Work 
COMBINES IN ONE FREEDOM FROM FLARE—No Ait Spaces to Reflect Light 
HIGH OPTICAL CORRECTION — Gives Critical Definition, Snap, Depth 
LOW PRICE— Due to Simplicity of Construction 
SUITED TO EVERY NEED: Portraits, Landscapes, Interiors, Speed Work 
THE LENS FOR EVERYBODY: Novice, Expert, Amateur, Professional 
Series I, F:6.8, and Series Il, F:5.6, for Hand Cameras 
RALPH HARRIS & CO., Sole Agents in U.S. SEND FoR L. J. STELLMANN, Agt., 


101 
26-30 Bromfield St., Boston, 108 Fulton St., New York. PRICE-LIST nc alg 9 


NEWYORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


GEN NERT, Agent 


No matter where 
the mercury stands 


HAMMER PLATES 
MEET THE ISSUE! 


Working fast and drying quickly, with firm, 
tough films, they have little tendency to frill 
and are the BEST plates made. Hammer's 
Special Extra Fast (red label) and Extra Fast 
(blue label), and Hammer's Orthochromatic 
plates fill all requirements. 


Q l it should be the only 
udail y consideration 
when choosing a camera. This is the reason 
you should look closely into the unusual merits 


of KORONA CAMERAS and see for your- 


self how many superior features they have. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO >) 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Remember that Korona cameras are equipped Hammer’s little book, ‘‘ A Short Talk 
with our own lenses which are above the on Negative-Making,”’ mailed free 
average in optical quality. A better lens is 
only one of many advantages you get with H AM M ER DRY - PLATE 
our cameras. 
GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. C O MP ANY 
765 Clinton Ave., So. Rochester, N. Y. Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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You can use both films 
and plates in this camera 


PREMOS 


Solve at once the question for those who are undecided as to whether to purchase 
a film camera or a plate camera. 

They take films or plates with equal facility, and offer the important advantage 
of ground glass focusing and tank development with either. 

For plates, merely use an ordinary plate holder—for films, use the Premo Film 
Pack Adapter, which goes into the camera, just like the holder, and offers the 
further advantage of loading 12-exposure film packs in broad daylight. 

And these cameras are as compact, fully as easy to operate, as the ordinary 
camera taking either films or plates exclusively. 

They are equally suitable for vacation and all-the-year-around use. 

The illustration shows the Filmplate Premo, a camera of very great efiiciency, made 
in four sizes—314 x 414, $22.50; 3A (3!4x 512) $25.00; 4x5, $25.00; 5x7, $30.00. 

Another model is the Pocket Premo C, a very popular one for its low cost, in a camera 
having its exceptional advantages. Two sizes—3!,x4!4, $12.00; 3A (3!4x 51>), $15.00. 

The new Premo catalogue describes these and many other Premos, as well as the 


Premo Film Pack and tank developing system. Free at the dealer’s, or postpaid to any 
address on request. 


Rochester Optical Division, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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| Fastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


DOUBLE PRINTING 


Very effective prints may be made 
on Velox Post Cards by double print- 
ing. By this method, the print may 
be made somewhat smaller than the 
card, the remaining portion being print- 
ed gray, with the exception of a narrow 
white line directly around the print and 
the outer margins of card. 

The work requires careful and exact 
cutting of the necessary opaque masks 
and accurate registering of the cards 
when printing. Provide two pieces of 
clear glass, 5 x 7, (old negatives cleaned 
by soaking in hot water and sal-soda 
will answer) also a few sheets of opaque 
paper, 5 x 7, which may be had by iron- 
ing out the black paper in which the post 
cards are wrapped. From one of these 
sheets cut a mask as shown in No. 1. 


No. 1 
B 


Black portion represents opaque paper. White 
portion shows part cut out. 


Tocut this mask, measure from edges 
A and B, a space five-eighths of an inch 
wide, and cut an opening, say 2x3 
inches, through which your negative 
and cards are to be exposed. Fasten 
the negative to the glass with strips of 
adhesive paper and place the mask 
opening over that part of the negative 
to be printed. Be sure to have the 
edges A and B of mask, glass and post 


No. 2 


Black portion represents opaque paper. White 
portion shows part cut out. 


card, fit snug in one corner and against 
the edges of the printing frame. Expose 
to printing light, giving correct time 
required for a perfect print. Remove 
the entire outfit from the frame and 
insert glass and matt No. 2 in the same 
position and same corner of the printing 
frame. 

Mask No. 2 is made as follows: Cut 
an opening 3 x 5 inches, measuring 
exact so as to leave margins of only 
one-quarter inch on sides A and B. 
Place another glass in the same corner 
of printing frame you used before, hav- 
ing the mask fit snug in the corner. 
Gum this mask to the glass in this 
position. Then cut a piece of opaque 
paper, 2% x 3% inches, and gum it in 
the clear space at exactly one-half an 
inch from edges A and B. Place this 
outfit in the corner of printing frame, 
lay on post card previously printed in 
No. 1 mask, placing same flush in corner 
of frame, and give an exposure just 
sufficient to give the desired tint for 
the border. If the exposure has been 
too great the border will be too dark. 
A light grey looks best. 

If all measurements have been accur- 
ate and exposure and development 
correct, you will have a 2 x 3 picture 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


with a one-eighth inch white line around 
it, surrounded by a grey border one- 
quarter of an inch wide on top and one 
side, one-half inch wide at bottom and 
one and one-half inches on the other 
side. 

This double printing will be found 
very effective and may be varied to suit 
one’s taste, once the idea of the mask- 
cutting has been secured. Many other 
interesting points on printing will be 
found in the ‘* Velox Book’’ which may 
be had from your dealer or by mail on 
request, free. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
SMALL CAMERA 


As a matter of convenience, the man 
who owns a seven passenger automobile, 
also owns a small runabout, if he can 
afford it, and the fact that it is small 
does not necessarily imply that it is not 
as efficient as the larger car. In fact it 
is often more efficient in many ways, 
as well as more convenient, because of 
its size. 

And just so is the Vest Pocket Kodak 
Special as efficient as its larger Lrothers, 
for it will do work fully equal to that 
of the larger high-grade cameras, the 
negatives merely being smaller in size 

The Vest Pocket Kodak Special does 
not necessarily take the place of the 
larger Kodaks, but it does supplement 
them in such a practial way that many 
amateurs who own the larger Folding 
Pocket Kodaks and also a Vest Pocket 
Special, find it almost impossible to get 
along without both these instruments. 

Fitted as it is, with the high-grade 
Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lens, it is 
hard to tell just where the possibilities 
of this little Kodak end, when used by 
the advanced amateur. 

Of course, the negatives are small, 
but with one of the fixed focus Vest 
Pocket Enlarging Cameras and Velox 
paper, enlargements 3!4 x 5% may be 


made as easily as contact prints and 
with all the contact quality, while the 
negatives are so sharp and clear that 
they will permit of much greater enlar- 
gement without loss of detail 

Nearly every amateur of several 
years’ experience has gone through the 
stages of camera fever, which usually 
begins with a small instument and 
reaches its height when a 6144 x 814 or 
8 x 10 camera has been purchased. At 
this point the temperature usually drops 
to about the 3A size for general work. 

Now that it is possible to obtain a 
minature Kodak with high-grade lens, 
at so nominal a price as $25.00, the 
amateur who is looking for results does 
not think of the size of the negative, so 
much as its quality and possibilities 
from the enlarging standpoint. 


RESERVE LENS POWER. 


There is often quite a bit of con- 
fusion in the mind of the beginner, in 
photography, as tc what is really meant 
by speed in a lens, and when the com- 
parative speed of lenses of different 
makes is explained in technical terms, 
the confusion really becomes greater. 
Boil the whole matter of lens speed 
down to simple comparisons, the con- 
fusion disappears and the novice can 
see clear sky. 

Changetheterm ‘“‘speed’’ to “‘power’’ 
and we can easily explain the advan- 
tage of an Anastigmat lens on a Special 
Kodak over the regular lens, known as 
a Rapid Rectilinear. Use these two 
Kodaks fitted with shutters working at 
the same speed, side by side, and the 
anastigmat lens has greater power, just 
as a six-horse team. has greater power 
than a two-horse team. The six-horse 
team can draw a heavier load, but can 
not go any faster than the two-horse 
team. 

The anastigmat lens has the power to 
throw more light on the film, on a dark 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


day, than the rectilinear lens, because 
the anastigmat lens is larger and its 
largest opening allows more light to 
enter the camera, but an exposure can 
not be made any faster than the shutter 
on the camera will open and close. 

If the anastigmat lens is said to be 
twice as fast as the rectilinear lens, we 
understand then that it allows twice as 
much light to enter the camera, just as 
two windows in a room will allow twice 
as much light to enter, as one. Soin 
dull weather, the advantage is all with 
the anastigmat. And one can make 
good exposures of ordinary moving ob- 
jects, on dull days, where the rectilinear 
lens would require a short time expos- 
ure, which, of course, would not be 
practical with moving objects. 

In bright weather, with a shutter of 
nogreaterspeed than oneone-hundredth 
of a second, the ordinary rectilinear 
lens is just as efficient as the anastigmat, 
unless it is necessary to make snap 
shots in deep shade. Then the condi- 
tions of light are practically the same 
as on a dull day in the open, and the 
full power of the anastigmat can be 
used. In bright light, however, the 
anastigmat must be stopped down to 
the same opening as the rectilinear, to 
prevent too much light from entering 
the camera and over-exposing the film. 

The anastigmat lens has one advan- 
tage in bright weather, however, and 
this advantage we will call speed in- 
stead of power. Having a much larger 
opening than a rectilinear lens, it will 
allow the same amount of light to pass 
through this opening in a much shorter 
time. For example, we will say an 
anastigmat lens has an opening of U. 
S. 2 (4.5.6), at which perfectly sharp 
negatives may be made, while the 
opening of the rectilinear lens is U. S. 
8 (f.11.3) which is one-quarter as large. 
A subject which would require 1/100 
second at U.S. 8, could be made in 
1 400 second at U.S. 2, and the ex- 
posures would be the same; or, if the 


light was bright enough to make an 
exposure of 1/200 second with the rect- 
ilinear lens, the same exposure could 
be made with the anastigmat in 1/800 
second, which, of course, means that 
the anastigmat lens has the power to 
permit of fast exposures with quick 
working shutters without under-expos- 
ing the negative. 

The greatest advantage of the anas- 
tigmat lens, however, is the reserve 
power it places at your disposal—the 
feeling of confidence you have in know- 
ing your Kodak is capable of doing 
more than is ordinarily required of it, 
and that it may be depended upon for 
the all-important emergency: A snap 
shot of moving objects when the light 
is poor. 


Don’t photograph the things you 
don’t care about to get the things 
you want—use a 


Kodak Portrait 
Attachment 


Slips on in front of the reg- 
ular lens allowing the Kodak to 
be used at short range for 
portraits, flower studies or any 
subject that occupies too small a 
part of the picture at a distance 
of six feet. Makes two cameras 
of one. 


50 cents at your dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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i It’s a Seed Plate you need. 


In working with fast lenses and_ fast 
shutters, the greatest efhciency is sc- 
cured by using fast plates. In pictorial 
work, where it is necessary to correctly 
render all the range of tones from bright 
bits of sunlight to deep shadows, the 


plate must have a long scale of gradation. 


- And to secure negatives with quality 
suitable for the best enlargements, the 


plate must be fine grained. 


All of these qualities—and of equal 
importance— Uniformity and Depend- 
ability, are found in the Seed Gilt 


Edge 30 Plate. 


S 

SS 


Seed Dry Plate Division, 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
At your dealers. ROCHESTER, N. 
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In any landscape where green is 
the predominating color, maKe a 
print from the negative on 


KODAK 


PAPER 


The prints are most pleasing and 
novel—the method most simple. 


Print by daylight, develop and fix 
likKe Velox, in the regular Velox 
chemicals. Kodak Velvet Green is 
made in Single Weight, Double Weight 
and Post Cards, at Velox prices. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At Your Dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Be certain of your results and enjoy as well the 
convenience and pleasure of developing anywhere, 


all by daylight, with a 


KODAK FILM TANK 


Every reasonably good exposure makes a clean, 
snappy, good printing negative. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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KODAK 


In convenience, portability and correctness of 
design and workmanship, the superior of all small 
cameras—in efhciency and accuracy, equal to the 
largest high grade cameras—/e//s the same story in 
smaller type. 


Perfect in every detail of construction, fitted with the high grade 
Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lens, which gives perfect definition and flat- 
ness of field at its largest opening, and produces negatives so perfect 
in detail that enlargements may be made any reasonable size and 


yet have all the quality of contact prints. 
Has Kodak Ball-Bearing shutter with iris diaphragm, Autotime 
scale, and loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for eight 


exposures. 
Pictures, 154 x 2% inches. Price, $25.00. 


Catalogue at your dealers, or on request Free 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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light 


You don’t have to make a certain 
Kind of negative to fit 


VELOX 


Velox is made to fit any average amateur 
negative. One of the grades will give the 
best possible prints from your negatives. 


The “Velox Book”, a complete illustrated manual on Velox 
printing, is free at your dealers, or by mail. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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